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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It will be remembered that some months. ago 

CRETE. under British pressure, the European Concert 
consented to adopt a more forward policy on the 

Cretan Question than towards other parts of the Ottoman Domin- 
ions, to which end a series of reforms were drawn up and the 
Sultan, as in all cases when the Powers are united, had no alterna- 
tive but to accept them. Crete suffers from chronic anarchy, due 
to the religious animosities of her inhabitants, two-thirds of whom 
are Christian Cretans, while the remaining third are Mahommedan 
Cretans. The main purpose of any Government amid such con- 
ditions should be the preservation.of order, and this Turkey has 
always been powerless to effect, the Sultan’s only idea of maintain- 
ing order being to let loose his ruffianly soldiery among the 
Christian population. One of the principal reforms recently intro- 
duced into Crete under the auspices of the Powers was the 
organization of an international gendarmerie under a European 
officer who would deal out even-handed treatment to the hereditary 
enemies who divide the island. Owing to some considerable delay 
in executing the reforms—and creating the gendarmerie—the 
Powers of Europe being a very difficult Cabinet to keep in line, 


although they work under the eye of a watchful foe ready to 
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take advantage of any symptoms of division among them 
—there was a further outbreak of anarchy in that unhappy 
island in the opening of February. The Mahommedan Cretans 
of the towns who are in a majority sprang at the throats of the 
Christian Cretans of the towns who are in a minority, while 
the Christian Cretans of the villages and rural districts who 
greatly outnumber the Mahommedan Cretans retaliated upon 
the latter. The Mussulman population of the towns of Crete, 
Canea, Candia, Retimo, and Sitia, appear to have been the 
aggressors, instigated, it is said, by instructions from the Yildiz 
Kiosk, though that is obviously an unverifiable rumour. There 
appears to have ensued a considerable exodus of Christians from 
Canea and other places to the coast of Greece. Owing to the 
reduction of the Turkish garrisons under the pressure of the Powers 
it may be assumed that in the interior the Christians had it all their 
own way, and that the Mussulman population was summarily shot 
down. An immediate collapse of civil authority followed these dis- 
turbances, the first person to bolt being the Christian Governor, 
the creation of the Powers, who took refuge in the Greek Consulate. 
The Consuls and the hastily improvised gendarmerie under Major 
Bor did what they could to protect life, but the general fight- 
ing soon reached dimensions altogether beyond their control. There 
is very little evidence as to the part played by the Sultan’s troops 
in these early days, but Englishmen would find it hard to believe 
that they played a creditable part, and the refusal of the Ambassa- 
dors to allow the Sovereign of Crete to strengthen his troops may 
be regarded as a measure of their performances. 


While the cumbrous Concert was deliberating as to 

GREECE. what steps should be taken to restore order in a 
country for which by their interference they had 

made themselves responsible, Greece, being tumultuously excited 
at the news of the massacre of the Christians at Canea, details of 
which were filled in by the refugees arriving on her shores, 
decided to plunge into the fray at all costs. There has 
not been so spontaneous a national uprising in our genera- 
tion, and the King of Greece, who would naturally be in- 
clined towards prudence, had no alternative but to put himself 
at the head of his people. He could not have kept his throne 
and have kept out of Crete at the same time—that is recognized 
on all hands. The Greek fleet was immediately sent to Crete 
(7th February), while a torpedo squadron. was fitted out 
under the command of Prince George of Greece (who saved the 
Czar’s life in Japan some years ago). A few days later (13th 
February), the King’s aide-de-camp, Colonel’ Vassos, at the 
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head of 2,000 troops landed near Canea without opposition 
from the squadrons of the Powers. He was at once joined by 
a large force of the Christian insurgents, estimated at 10,000 
men, and he took possession of the island in the King’s name. 
He has since received reinforcements from Greece, and has captured 
a fort from the Turks after defeating them with considerable loss. 
The Turks in the meantime have not been allowed to reinforce 
their garrisons, so the King of Greece has been de facto master 
of interior Crete. As soon as they could take council together, the 
Powers unanimously addressed a remonstrance to King George on 
his “ill-advised” conduct, as Lord Salisbury termed it in the 
House of Lords, and he was warned not to declare war on Turkey, 
which would start a general Eastern and European conflagration. 
At the same time his naval son was informed that he would not be 
permitted to fire upon Turkish vessels. Following these efforts to 
localize the disturbance, the Powers landed a mixed force of 
marines at several Cretan towns and hoisted their flags. From 
the moment concerted action was decided upon the Italian Admiral 
Carnevaro, the senior officer on the station, was put in command 
of the whole of the European squadrons. The effective control by 
the Powers was during these anxious days limited to a few towns 
on the coast, while the Greek force under Colonel Vassos, backed 
by the insurgents, roamed at will elsewhere, and their commander 
resolutely refused to take any orders except from his Sovereign. 
The European Concert was thus placed in an awkward and even 
humiliating position, and many Englishmen, yielding to generous 

if misguided impulses, declared that Great Britain should seize the 

occasion to withdraw from the confederacy, and pursue a policy of 
her own by a frank championship of Greek aspirations. This 

sentiment was to some extent reflected in France and Italy, but 

in all three countries we fancy it was overborne by that sober 

second thought which has been the salvation of so many inter- 
national crises. 


The bombardment of an insurgent camp by the 

Tue BOMBARD” European ships in Cretan waters has caused acute 
hysteria in certain quarters, and highly sensational 

interpretations have been placed upon this inevitable incident of the 
previous landing of marines and bluejackets. Only a very small 
force of the latter could be detached to each town to protect life 
and property, and the whole European contingent at Canea was 
only 500. The Greeks had at the time considerably over 2,000 
regular troops, and the insurgent army was over 10,000. These 
forces jointly massed themselves in the neighbourhood of Canea, 
1* 
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for which place the Powers had made themselves responsible by 
hoisting their flags, and they were repeatedly warned by the 
foreign admirals not to advance upon the town. These injunc- 
tions were disregarded, and the admirals foresaw a perilous position 
arising as the investment proceeded, not to Turkish rule, or to 
Mahommedan, lives which are valueless in some people’s eyes, but 
to the handful of bluejackets and marines who were occupying 
Canea on behalf of the Powers. The warnings to the advancing 
force were renewed again and again, but were disregarded, and 
ultimately fire was most reluctantly opened as the only possible 
step to ensure the safety of the officers and men, for whom the 
foreign admirals were primarily responsible. The British admiral 
co-operated in this action with the other admirals, just as Great 
Britain is co-operating with the other Powers. If our stomachs 
are not strong enough to permit the protection of our own men, 
when their admiral believes their position to be imperilled, we had 
better withdraw our ships from the sea. The insurgent advance 
was checked, but it is not known what, if any, loss of life occurred. 
So far the many excitable accounts, depicting many killed and 
wounded, including nuns, have lacked confirmation, and the most 
authentic news varies between three deaths and none. The in- 
surgents no doubt intended to punish the Mahommedan population 
of Canea for their prior attack on the Christians, and unless the 
foreign admirals are to connive at anarchy in any part of Turkey, 
we should say, quite apart from their duty to their own men, they 
owed something to the inhabitants of Canea, whether Christians 
or Mahommedans. The suggestion that British ships were em- 
ployed by the British Government out of friendliness to the Sultan 
is almost too grotesque even for the House of Commons. 


_ Great Britain has entered the European Concert 

GREAT BRITAIN for better or for worse, we will not say for eternity, 
but until the resources of statesmanship have 

been drained dry, or until some indubitably superior course can be 
pointed out. All the leading statesmen of Europe are convinced 
that the imperfect instrument they have fashioned provides the 
only chance of preserving what they are agreed in regarding as the 
paramount European interest—peace. Great Britain has entered 
into loyal co-operation with them, and her participation imposes 
on her responsibilities of which she cannot divest herself at her 
pleasure. We are all members of the European Commonwealth, 
and share in the comity of nations which are under mutual 
obligations to one another. It would be an act of perfidy for this 
country at the first convenient emergency to repudiate her under- 
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takings, and fall back upon her rights as a separate entity. Yet 
this appears to be the suggestion, or rather the demand, of a 
number of highly moral Englishmen. By all means let us think 
out our own policy and nerve ourselves to adopt that which 
we believe to be right, and pursue it regardless of the conse- 
quences. But it should always be remembered that we have 
a peculiar responsibility towards other Powers as regards the 
Eastern Question, which imposes an immense load of anxiety 
upon our statesmen. Of this the Foreign Ministers of both 
parties have shown themselves to be fully conscious. It is not 
that a false step on our part would bring the whole of Europe 
about our ears, and that we should cling to the Concert for 
protection as though it were a life-buoy. Any nation could 
easily decide for or against a policy involving a general com- 
bination against her, and the British people would hardly be 
deterred from any object on which their hearts were set by 
any such menace. It would, however, in the first place, be quite 
impossible to form such a combination out of the discordant 
constituents composing Europe, as the events of the last two 
years have shown. The future may render such a _ con- 
tederacy conceivable, but it is not a possibility of the present, 
and need not weigh with us in our discussions of the 
Eastern Question. Lord Salisbury’s policy is clearly based on 
on a different consideration, viz., that an inconsiderate move 
on our part might set the great military nations of Europe in 
motion against one another, and precipitate a period of general 
anarchy, of which no man could foresee the consequences or the 
end. Great Britain, it is true, might be drawn into such a conflict 
or she might remain a spectator. In either case, being an island, 
she would stand to sutter much less than the Continental com- 
batants, the weaker of whom would hardly be able to survive such 
a conflict as a modern European war. The first duty of English 
statesmen in dealing with the Eastern Question is to labour for the 
avoidance of such a calamity. Peace is a great British interest, 
but it is, if possible, a greater European interest. It is because 
Lord Salisbury has identified himself with the European 
point of view, as a great English Minister should, that he has ac- 
quired the confidence of Foreign Governments on this question, 
and this explains the increasing influence of the British 
view of the various complications that arise. From the recent 
utterances of Sir William Harcourt one would gather that 
«“ Liberalism ” is callous as to any catastrophes that may befall other 
Powers, but we recall the wise and weighty injunctions that fell 
from Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh in the autumn. He, at any- 
rate, realizes that England should not play the anarchist. 
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_ Two conflicting views divided the Concert from the 
Lorn SALISBURY'S opening of the Greek crisis, the first being that of 
the German Emperor, and the second that of Lord 
Salisbury. The German view was, that the expulsion of the 
Greeks should precede any decision as to the future of Crete, 
while Lord Salisbury maintained that the wiser course would be 
to settle the fate of Crete before requesting the Greeks to with- 
draw. France and Italy appeared from the first to be supporting 
Lord Salisbury’s view, while Russia and, in a very tepid manner, 
Austria appeared likely to acquiesce in the characteristic solution 
proposed by the Emperor of Germany, who was for an immediate 
blockade of the Pirzus, though Germany at that time had not a 
single ship in the Mediterranean to carry out her Sovereign's 
policy. Greece in the meantime declared that she should remain 
where she was, and should annex Crete, no matter who might 
object. This solution is not favoured by Europe because Greece, 
though admittedly a great improvement on Turkey as a Suzerain, 
has not the means of furnishing Crete—whose inhabitants have by 
stress of circumstances become confirmed cut-throats—with the 
strong, orderly, and impartial administration which is her principal 
requirement. Moreover, the concession of Crete to Greece 
would, it is feared, start a blaze in the Balkan States, as both Bul- 
garia and Servia would feel the imperative need of pressing their 
claims upon the Turkish inheritance. Ultimately, after prolonged 
pourpurlers among the Powers, Lord Salisbury’s policy was agreed 
to, and announcements were made in the Parliaments of France, 
Germany, and Great Britain to the effect that Crete would be 
liberated from the direct rule of the Sultan and be endowed with 
local autonomy. This is the latest stage we are able to notice in 
the long and anxious crisis which monopolized the last three weeks 
of February. The form of that autonomy will be decided upon 
before these pages are in the reader’s hands, and it may be assumed 
to involve the complete withdrawal of Turkish troops, and of the 
Turkish Administration, and although the Cretans will remain 
subjects of the Sultan, their Sovereign will never be allowed to 
land another soldier or an official in this part of his dominions. 
We are strongly in favour of maintaining such an “ integrity” 
of the Ottoman Empire as these terms involve if this diplomatic 
fiction obviates any risks. Greece, one may hope, will bow to the 
decision of the Powers, and retire satistied with the successful 
achievement of her notable errand. She is entitled to the posses- 
sion of Crete when the general partition or Turkey occurs. 
The principal domestic measure introduced by the 
THE | ame Government is the Education Bill, the second 
reading of which was ultimately carried, after 
considerable debate, by the sutticient majority of 205 (355 to 150). 
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Its principal provisions are: (1) A five shilling grant per child in 
average attendance in Voluntary Schools; (2) abolition of the 
17s. 6d. limit which keeps down the grant ; (3) exemption of volun- 
tary schools from the rates; (4) the encouragement of federation 
among Voluntary Schools which shall be entrusted with the distribu- 
tion of the grant. Such is the simple Bill which Mr. Balfour has 
taken charge of. It deals solely with the needy condition of 
Voluntary Schools, and wisely leaves all other educational ditticulties 
on one side. None the less it has been most strenuously and 
bitterly opposed by the Opposition. As the Minister in charge, Mr. 
Balfour admitted the claim of the necessitous Board Schools to 
receive similar assistance, and announced the intention of the 
Government to deal with their case later on. He defended the 
scheme of “ federation” or “association,” on the ground that some 
Voluntary Schools are much poorer than others, and the poorest 
will need more than five shillings, while the more prosperous can do 
with from one shilling to three shillings. The associations will assist 
the Education Department in the discriminating distribution of the 
grant. Some disappointment was felt by the friends of Voluntary 
Schools at the intimation that the schools would not have the 
benefit of the new grant for the current financial year which ends 
on 31st March. It was understood when last year’s Bill was with- 
drawn that the grant would not be lost, and that Parliament had 
been assembled early to vote it. However, they get five shillings per 
child instead of four shillings, which amply compensates for the loss 
of one year. The Government did not escape the observation that 
there was no occasion for the preternaturally early meeting of 
Parliament this year, or for the postponement of the consideration 
ot the Board Schools’ case. In both respects Mr. Balfour has, in 
our humble judgment, acted wisely, inthe light of last Session’s 
experience. He is right in keeping the Bill down, and in length- 
ening the Session so as to avoid all possibility of a fiasco. Mr. 
Balfour has been conducting the Bill with great skill and deter- 
inination, and has been most ably assisted by Sir Robert Finlay, 
the Solicitor-General, whose great powers are becoming fully 
recognized by the House of Commons. The general public are 
sick to death of the Education controversy, but the House of 
Commons becomes more parochial as the people become less 
so, and we shall doubtless be deluged with oceans of talk before 
the Bill emerges from Committee. Fortunately, very little of it 
is reported, and none of it is read. 


The military proposals of the Ministry take two 

Se forms. The execution of the Military Works 
Bill is to be ettected by loan—it is consequently 

not a niggardly measure, and involves an expenditure ot 54 millions, 
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It provides for the fortification of harbours required as coaling 
stations, the construction of large camps, the creation of “ defensive 
positions” and storehouses, or supplementary arsenals,round London, 
the establishment of ranges for the militia and volunteer regiments, 
and the purchase of Salisbury Plain (sixty square miles) for 
manceuvres. Some of these provisions, such as the establishment 
of further rifle ranges, the purchase of Salisbury Plain, and the 
strengthening of the coaling stations, are beyond criticism. But 
Salisbury Plain cannot be accepted as an adequate alternative to 
a good Military Manceuvres Bill, giving our troops the opportunity 
of continually breaking fresh ground, while the entire onus of 
justifying expenditure on fixed fortifications is on those who 
propose it. An amateur has no right, perhaps, to an opinion on 
the great controversy between mobile and fixed defences, but 
the more one thinks over the problem the more sceptical one 
becomes as to the appearance of that foreign invader. We 
either do or do not command the sea; in other words, we deter 
or invite an invader. If we are beaten at sea, would it be worth 
the enemy’s while to invade us? If we are supreme at sea, will 
he walk like a rat into a trap from which he could only escape 
into the mouth of a terrier? Still, if a grand raid is feasible, 
as some of the best of our strategists seem to think, the Cabinet 
are wise to provide for it. The second military measure of the 
Government provides for an increase of the army; and as 
it is charged to the estimates the whole weight of the Treasury 
has been used to emasculate and ruin the measure. The result 
is a wretched Whig compromise. Lord Lansdowne told the 
nation most explicitly at Bristol that eleven battalions were needed 
to complete the present system of linked battalions, there being 
sixty-five battalions at home and seventy-six abroad. The nation 
was thus thoroughly prepared for the necessary increase of the 
army, and a plea for eleven battalions would have appealed with 
irresistible force to a taxpayer who lives in the midst of alarms and 
excursions. Instead of this plain, logical, and unanswerable demand 
we have a wretched make-shift, and a golden opportunity is lost. 
Two battalions are to be added to the brigade of guards, and three 
battalions of guards are to be sent to Malta or Gibraltar to the 
great detriment, if not ruin, of the whole brigade, which has been 
able to recruit from a better class than other regiments owing to 
the conditions of its service. The guards have hitherto been our 
most efficient troops, but that efficiency can hardly be maintained at 
Gibraltar. Only one battery of field artillery is to be added to the 
existing force. The other proposals are substantial. A battalion 
is, to be added to the Cameron Highlanders—which will probably 
be composed of men who are neither Cameronians nor Highlanders. 
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A battalion is also to be added to the West India regiment, while the 
garrison artillery will be increased by 3,600 men. Another battalion 
of Malta militia will be created. 


We laboured last month to convince our readers 
that the Irish claim to be treated as “a separate 
financial entity”—a phrase invented by Mr. 
Goschen in 1890—though contemptuously repudiated by some of 
the British Unionist newspapers, is more arguable and less alarming 
than has been made out. The Government recognize this, for the 
reference to the New Commission which Mr. Balfour announced a 
few days ago runs as follows :—“To enquire and report (1) How 
much of the total expenditure which the State provides may 
properly be considered to be expenditure common to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and what share of such common expenditure 
each country is contributing after the amount expended on local 
services has been deducted from its true revenue. (2) How the 
expenditure on Irish local services which the State wholly or in 
part provides compares with the corresponding expenditure in 
England and in Scotland; and whether such Irish expenditure 
may with advantage be readjusted or reduced. (3) Whether, when 
regard is had to the nature of the taxes now in force, to the existing 
exemptions, and to the amount of expenditure by the State on 
local services, the provision in the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland with regard to particular exemptions or abate- 
ments calls for any modification in the financial system of the 
United Kingdom.” The Irish are somewhat impatient at this 
postponement of the “ restitution” they have been claiming, which 
has been rapidly rising at compound rhetorical interest. We be- 
lieve, however, that the moderate men on both sides are capable 
of making a satisfactory readjustment, but not until the expendi- 
ture side of the account has been examined. As was pointed out 
in The National Review last month, it is only by expenditure that 
“restitution” can be made, therefore to argue that expenditure is 
irrelevant is to give away the Irish case; and to neglect it, as the 
majority of the late Commission did, is to return a fragmentary 
verdict.* The New Commission will complete the work so ably 
commenced by the old one. The main service of Mr. Childers and 
his colleagues was to reveal to us the disastrous character of Mr. 
Gladstone’s raid on Ireland in the fifties, when he piled tax after 
tax on to a community at her lowest economic ebb. 


THE NEw 
COMMISSION. 


* We regret that the epitome in last month’s National Reriew failed to do justice 
to the valuable report of Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie, 
dealing with the expenditure side of the Irish account. 
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' By-elections have been held in all parts of Great 

= ll Britain during the past month, which have left 
Parties very much as they were. In Salisbury and 

Forfar the electors are evidently in the same mood as at the General 
Election of 1895; nothing has stirred them to that irritation 
against the Government which sways the average by-election, 
whatever Party may be in power. In the Romford division of 
Essex and the Walthamstow division of the same county, the 
Unionist Party suffered humiliating blows for their contemptuous 
temerity in inviting the electors to support candidates who had 
nothing to recommend them but their money-bags. At Romford 
a Unionist majority of 1,827 in 1895 was reduced to 125, while at 
Walthamstow a Unionist majority of 2,353 in 1895 was actually 
converted into a Gladstonian majority of 279—one of the most 
sensational turnovers of recent years, which naturally led to 
a good deal of elated Opposition talk about “the handwriting on 
the wall.” In reality the result was due to the fact that the 
Opposition put a first-rate man in the field in the person of 
Mr. Sam Woods, one of the best type of working-class leaders, 
while the Conservatives were championed by an obscure distiller. 
(We may note, in parenthesis, that Mr. Woods is an excellent 
bimetallist, who made great capital out of the discovery that his 
opponent’s whiskey is advertised on ash trays “ made in Japan ”— 
likewise that bimetallists were so anxious to see him back 
in the House of Commons that some of them actually for- 
got their Party allegiance, and wickedly worked for his 
election; so poisonous is the bimetallic bacillus.) A fifth 
contest occurred in the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, owing 
to the retirement of Sir George Trevelyan to a life of letters, 
the fruits of which are anticipated with pleasure. For this 
safe Radical seat the candidates were evenly matched, Sir 
Charles Cameron, the leader of the Scotch Disestablishment Party, 
being opposed by Mr. Scott Dickson, the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, a man of great ability and high character. To the 
amazement of everyone—at any rate, outside the constituency— 
the Unionist was only defeated by 125 votes in this great indus- 
trial centre which Sir George Trevelyan held in 1895 by a majority 
of 442 in a three-cornered fight, in which a Labour candidate took 
off 600 votes. As a confirmation of Mr. Balfour’s view that 
Scotland is swinging round towards Unionism, this is a highly 
significant election, and Mr. Scott Dickson deserves the warm 
thanks of the Unionist Party for consenting to undertake an 
arduous contest in term time which he can hardly have expected 
would be crowned by victory. In the Chertsey division of Surrey, 
a safe Conservative seat was held by a substantially reduced 
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majority, but it is difficult for a Party to beat up its reserves 
where the attack is not considered dangerous. 


The proposal to extend the political franchise to 

Sua OMAN women was never a good joke, and we hope that 
our frivolous legislators will now recognize that it 

has gone far enough. On Wednesday, February 3rd, Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, one of the Members for Glasgow, in a maiden speech, intro- 
duced the second reading of an ill-drawn Bill, enfranchising 
propertied widows and propertied spinsters, but whether propertied 
wives is uncertain. The usual hackneyed arguments were adduced 
in support of the measure, which was opposed by feeble and vulgar 
jokes trom Mr. Labouchere and others. The Government gave 
no guidance to the derelict assembly, partly, we believe, owing to 
Mr. Balfour's cooling in the only foolish cause with which he has 
ever been associated, and the one statesmanlike contribution to 
the discussion came from Sir William Harcourt, who pointed out 
that the Bill “is intended to assert ultimately the identical rights 
of women to exercise the electoral franchise with men,” and that 
as there are 1,200,000 more women than men in this country, its 
adoption must inevitably result in placing the constitution of the 
country on “an Amazonian basis.” He also stated what we believe 
to be emphatically true, “that the great majority of women do not 
desire to have the Parliamentary vote. Sir William Harcourt’s 
wise counsel fell on an unheeding House of Commons, and the 
second reading of the Bill was carried by 228 to 157, a majority of 
seventy-one. Members of Parliament are full of contrition for 
their conduct, and excuse themselves on the ground that they had 
no conception that the measure would be carried, and that they only 
supported it to gratify the handful of female fanatics in their various 
constituencies who had been making their lives a burden to them. 
These explanations are not very creditable or encouraging, and make 
the general public thoroughly distrustful of their representatives. 
The Bill will be reconsidered later on in the Session, and its pros- 
pects of being placed on the Statute Book are believed to be remote. 
The great bulk of the community, both men and women, so 
far as one can judge, are dead against a proposal which inspires 
dismay in those who realize the ever-increasing difticulty of 
carrying out a robust, coherent, and intelligible national policy. 
We are competing for existence, and we may have to fight for 
existence against the virile organizations of Europe. This is no 
time to add to the already large hysterical element in our polities. 
As the late J. K. Stephen used to say,“ We have enough old 
women on the register and in Parliament already.” Curiously 
enough, while reterence was made during the debate to the woman 
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suffrage experiment in some of the smaller Western States of the 
American Union, where women have the right to vote and sit,* 
no allusion was made to the fact that throughout the great Eastern 
States the woman suflrage movement, which was remarkably 
troublesome a few years ago, is now practically defunct. We agree 
with The Globe that it would “be preferable to be governed by 
Radical men rather than by Conservative women.” 


We confess that in common with other Unionists 

Wee AEY we had been getting somewhat suspicious of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 

Reach). He was so continually complimented by Sir William 
Harcourt, and it was rumoured that he was popular with Treasury 
officials—that he had indeed become a man after their own heart 
His speech on the Dongola Expedition did much to dispel this cloud 
of suspicion. In asking the House of Commons to vote £798,802 
as a grant in aid of the recent campaign, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach explained that the present vote was being asked for 
because the advance of the necessary funds by the Commission of the 
Caisse in Egypt had been set aside by the Mixed Court of Appeal, 
and the Egyptian Government had consequently been obliged to 
refund the money, receiving instead an immediate promise from 
Lord Salisbury that Great Britain would make the necessary ad- 
vance. The Chanceller of the Exchequer further pointed out that 
this decision of the mixed Tribunal “ is rather likely to prolong our 
occupation of Egypt.” Turning to the future, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach renewed the recent declaration of Lord Salisbury—that 
Dongola is only the half-way house to Khartoum. “Egypt could 
never be held to be permanently secured so long as a hostile Power 
was in occupation of the Nile Valley up to Khartoum. We have 
had to consider whether that policy should still be pursued. I 
think there is one thing of which we and others may be quite cer- 
tain. If we believe any policy to be right with reference to Egypt 
this country will not be worried out of it by hindrances and 
difficulties such as the refusal of this money. We believe that the 
policy is right, and we intend that it shall be still pursued.” But 
Egypt is not to be saddled with more territory than she can properly 
administer and defend. So the advance will be gradual. During 
the coming season the immediate objective will be Abu Hamed— 
“in the first place to Abu Hamed and afterwards possibly beyond.” 
Towards this Great Britain will contribute £270,000, which is the 
cost of a light railway to Abu Hamed. The Opposition came off 


* At the November election a husband and wife competed for a local senator- 


ship in Utah, and the wife not unnaturally beat the husband on a universal adult 
suffrage. 
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very badly in the debate which followed. Mr. Morley declared that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had issued “a most imprudent 
challenge” to France and Russia. Sir William Harcourt followed 
in the same strain, attirming that “ mischievous ” and “ dangerous” 
language had been used, “language of menace and defiance ” to 
“ the great military Powers of Europe.” In other words, the British 
Opposition issued an invitation to foreign Governments to resent 
the attitude of the British Government—a highly unpatriotic, and 
happily unusual, proceeding. Neither France nor Russia appear to 
have adopted the outraged attitude suggested by Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt. M. Hanotaux (the French Foreign Minister) 
made one of his skilful diplomatic replies to the effect that nothing 
was altered in the international situation, and that France would 
stand upon her rights. As The Spectator tersely puts it, “We have 
in effect told her that we are in Egypt as she is in Tunis, and she 
has accepted the statement. That is the situation in a nutshell.” 


Sir Alfred Milner, the Chairman of the Board 

Sm Atrrev Of Inland Revenue, has been appointed to 
MILNER. succeed Lord Rosmead (Sir Hercules Robinson) at 

the Cape as Governor of the Colony and High 

Commissioner of South Africa. As this is undoubtedly the most 
difficult and responsible post in the British Empire at this moment 
the chorus of congratulation on his selection is a high tribute to 
Sir Alfred Milner’s reputation. He is one of those happy men 
whose abilities and character command the unstinted confidence 
of all who come in contact with him, and though his rise has been 
extraordinarily rapid—he was actually serving Mr. Stead on the 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1884—it was never met with a murmur, but 
on the contrary has been a source of unfailing satisfaction to all 
who are acquainted with his powers. Although a most learned 
scholar with an almost unparalleled Oxford career behind him, he 
has great practical sagacity and intellectual openness. He is 
thoroughly trusted by all parties—indeed, he is hardly a party man 
—and as he belongs to the “ Egyptian ” School of Englishmen with 
Lord Cromer, he will take a broad and truly Imperial conspectus 
of South African affairs. Sir Alfred Milner is in the prime of life, 
he has written a masterly monograph on Egypt, and, fortunately 
for the Empire, he is unmarried. Foreign affairs have always had 
a fascination for him, and he will not be unduly affected by the 
bogey of German interference in the Transvaal. One may feel 
confident that a man of the new High Commissioner’s ability and 
antecedents will decline to be a mere cypher in the Rhodesian 
game. If we continue our past policy of saying ditto to Mr. 
Rhodes, the British Empire will inevitably be landed in discredit 
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and disaster. Happily there is no chance of that. We have had 
our lesson. 


In the course of his graceless attempt to burke the 

Mn, RuOPESS South African enquiry (which is now sitting to 

, some purpose), Mr. Maclean, the Member for 

Cardiff, bluntly stated that the House of Commons “dare not 
lay its little finger on Mr. Rhodes. It it were to do anything 
of the kind it would set the whole of South Africa in a 
blaze.” He adduced this as his principal reason for opposing the 
reappointment of the Comunittee, and if it were founded on fact it 
would be a powerful, if not a conclusive, argument. When one 
looks at a map of South Africa, however, and notes its chief con- 
stituents it is not easy to accede to the Rhodesian view—which 
was originally invented by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’s paper The Cape 
Times—that there will be “a blaze in South Africa” unless we are 
obsequious to the Great Panjandrum. South Africa consists, prin- 
cipally, of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, Cape 
Colony, and Rhodesia. The overwhelming bulk of the population 
is black, and even Mr. Stead would hardly represent Mr. Rhodes 
as beloved by the blacks, seeing that he has established what is 
hardly distinguishable from a system of slavery in Rhodesia, and is 
one of the only three Englishmen in the Cape Parliament who 
voted for the “ Strop” Act, enforcing the flogging of natives for the 
pettiest offences. Mr. Maclean can hardly threaten us with a black 
blaze, and is it maintainable for a moment that the white popula- 
tion, Dutch or English, of the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, or 
Natal, regard Mr. Rhodes as their leader? We know how 
Johannesburg behaved when the prospect was presented to 
it of passing under the Rhodesian yoke. Natal, again, the 
most English Colony in South Africa, has been notoriously 
lukewarm in supporting Mr. Rhodes’s schemes and _ has 
viewed many of his proceedings with suspicion. ‘There remain 
Rhodesia and Cape Colony. The former has a population now 
reduced to 4,000, which is very much smaller than the smallest 
Irish constituency, but even this handful of settlers appears capable 
of independent opinion, if one may judge by the valuable paper 
contributed to this number by Mr. W. E. Fairbridge, the Editor 
of The Rhodesian Herald. Mr. Maclean’s “blaze” is subject, 
it is thus seen, to large discounts, and its extent depends entirely 
on the attitude of Cape Colony with its 400,000 white inhabitants. 
The Dutch and English in Cape Colony are as 14 to 1, and 
though a considerable sprinkling of the Dutch have been en- 
tangled in Mr. Rhodes’s financial schemes, the great bulk of 
them have fallen away from him since he was revealed as 
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the prime instigator of the Raid, and their former hostility 
to President Kruger has been replaced by antagonism to Mr. 
Rhodes. The English population appears to be divided in its 
allegiance, though the majority of them probably side with 
Mr. Rhodes. The recent demonstrations have stirred up much 
bad blood, and Mr. Rhodes’s speeches awakened all the latent 
race prejudices of the English, while they greatly exasperated 
and alarmed the Dutch. His policy is no doubt to set the 
two races by the ears if possible, but it is gratifying to note 
that the leading men of both sides, such as Mr. Rose Innes, 
Mr. Schreiner, Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer, and Mr. Hofmeyr, 
have been working to allay this friction. Such is briefly the 
position in South Africa, and Mr. Maclean’s empty threats may 
be confidently disregarded. Mr. Rhodes’s prestige in South Africa 
is consistently overstated. 


Mr. 8. C. Cronwright Schreiner contributed an ex- 
ceedingly instructive and wholesome letter to a recent 
number of The Times, well calculated to dissipate the 
delusion that Mr. Rhodes’s only English opponents in South Africa 
are Separatists who wish to “cut the painter.” He is an “ English- 
man, believing that direct Imperial rule is generally enormously for 
the benefit of the territories ruled over, and that Imperial rule in 
Basutoland during the last twelve years has been in every way just, 
beneficent, and desirable.” The letter continues, as follows: “ Mr. 
Wirgman (who had written in a previous Times) states that Mr. 
Rhodes has retained the Chartered territory for England, and has 
developed it by ineans of railways, telegraphs, and the machinery of 
a civilized government. In 1888 the British Government declared 
that territory within the sphere of British influence. In 1889 Mr. 
Rhodes obtained the charter. For nearly seven years, backed by 
enormous wealth and almost unlimited power, Mr. Rhodes and his 
confederates have had control of one of the most fertile and 
desirable territories in South Africa. To-day a few miserable vil- 
lages from which nearly all the English women and children have 
had to flee, a desolate and uncultivated land, wet with the blood of 
black and white alike, is the result of seven years of Chartered 
inisrule, which, when one considers the possibilities of the country, 
and what might have been under a direct Imperial rule, form an 
appalling object lesson as to the evils which result from endowing 
financial companies with those rights and powers which should be 
preserved alone by the sovereign people. Mr. Wirgman states that 
Mr. Rhodes’s great aim has been the preservation of this great terri- 
tory for the British Empire. How comes it, if this has been his 
aim, that he endeavoured to give to certain squatters in British 
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Bechuanaland a territory, their possession of which would for ever 
have closed the path to the north, and was only defeated 
by the determined action of the Imperial authorities; and 
that he has continually asserted on public platforms his 
persistent determination to ‘eliminate the Imperial factor’ in South 
Africa? Mr. Wirgman states that Mr. Rhodes has had to work single- 
handed. This is a remarkable assertion when one considers the 
fact that Mr. Rhodes is allied with and backed by the most power- 
ful combination of the forces which govern in the English and 
foreign world of speculation, and that he has had to assist him in 
the attainment of his objects such keen and powerful co-workers 
as Mr. Rutherfoord Harris and Herr Beit, the latter of whom, 
though a loyal German subject, has cordially co-operated with 
Mr. Rhodes in all his designs. As a South African Englishman, 
purely British by descent, who has long and consistently opposed 
the retrogressive Dutch organization (the Afrikander Bund) in 
South Africa, which Mr. Rhodes has mainly used for attaining his 
purposes, as one who desires to see Imperial rule extended and 
strengthened and British honour maintained at all costs in the 
highest sense, and who feels that Mr. Rhodes’s conduct during the 
last years has struck the most serious blow at Imperial prestige 
and honour in South Africa, I cannot express too strongly my 
disapprobation of what appear to me to be Mr. Wirgman’s serious 
misstatements of important facts.” 


One of most dramatic episodes of the month was 
the appearance of Miss Olive Schreiner’s book,* 
which fell like a bolt from the blue in the opening days of the 
South African Enquiry. Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland is 
a private in the service of the Chartered Company, who gets lost 
in the veldt and becomes reflective. He recalls the remote past 
and the early influences of his English home, and subsequently 
reviews his present ideals and ambitions :— 


_ PETER HALKET. 


“He considered his business prospects. When he had served his time as 
volunteer he would have a large piece of land given him, and the Mashonas and 
Matabeles would have all their land taken away from them in time, and the 
Chartered Company would pass a law that they had to work for the white men ;. 
and he, Peter Halket, would make them work for him. He would make money. 

‘*Then he reflected on what he should do with the land if it were no good and 
he could not make anything out of it.—Then, he should have to start a syndicate ; 
called the Peter Halket Geld, or the Peter Halket Iron-mining, or some such 
name, Syndicate. eter Halket was not very clear as to how it ought to be 
started ; but he felt certain that he and some other men would have to take shares. 
They would not have to pay for them. And then they would get some big man 
in London to take shares, He need not pay for them; they would give them to 


* Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By Olive Schreiner. T, Fisher 
Unwin, London. Price 6s. 
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him ; and then the company would be floated. No one would have to pay any- 
thing ; it was just the name—‘ The Peter Halket Gold Mining Company, Limited.’ 
It would float in London ; and people there who didn’t know the country would 
buy the shares ; they would have to give ready money for them, of course ; per- 
haps fifteen pounds a share when they were up !—Peter Halket’s eyes blinked as 
he looked into the fire.—And then, when the market was up, he, Peter Halket, 
would sell out all his shares. If he gave himself only six thousand and sold 
them each for ten pounds, then he, Peter Halket, would have sixty thousand 
pounds! And then he would start another company, and another.”’ 

Peter Halket subsequently indulges in ugly reminiscences of 
thoughtless ill-treatment inflicted on the natives, until he becomes 
nervous and morbid in his solitude. <A footstep approaches the 
terrified trooper, and “a friend” is announced “in clear, slow 
English.” 

We must not infringe the valuable copyright of the author by 
recording the talk between Peter and the stranger, but we fancy it 
will make a very profound impression on the English mind, and 
will awaken us to the impiety of shirking our Imperial duty of 
governing and protecting the inhabitants of all territories that we 
have declared to be within our “ sphere of influence.” Of the literary 
wnd dramatic qualities of this new Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is a book that cannot be put down until it is 
finished, though many readers of The National Review will resent 
the form of its preaching. We believe its daring will be forgiven 
for its doctrine. Every shareholder in the Chartered Company 
should immediately acquaint himself with its contents. What 
independent testimony we can acquire corroborates Miss Schreiner’s 
view of the manner in which the Chartered Company is “ civilizing ” 
South Africa. 


A great step towards the civilization of Western 
Africa was accomplished by the successful expedi- 
tion of the Royal Niger Company troops under the 
command of Sir George Goldie. -The force consisted of 500 natives 
led by Englishmen, which was a mere handful to send against an 
enemuy which brought from 20,000 to 30,000 into the field, but 
European arms and discipline are irresistible against hordes of 
savagery. The great fight was for the City of Bida. The British 
force advanced in square with guns and carriers in the centre over 
open ground to within 2,000 yards of the wall of the City of Bida, 
under a heavy but ill-directed fire. The Nupé army was repulsed 
and driven off, being unable to face the steady firing of the attack- 
ing force. A bombardment of the city commenced, and by the 
afternoon of the first day a portion of it was fired. The siege was 
renewed on the following morning, a breech was effected, and not- 
withstanding 20,000 horse and foot, the city was carried. The 
Emir and all the Fulah princes fled to the north towards Sokote. 
VOL. XXIX, 2 
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Sir George Goldie entered and befittingly occupied the Emir’s 
Palace, while the troops were encamped in the market-place. Three 
days later Sir George Goldie met a vast concourse of natives. We 
wonder how many interpreters he had! Major Darwin tells us 
that fifteen languages are spoken in the market of one town. The 
crowd was said to be formed largely of traders who came from 
Lake Chad and far distances. To these people Sir George Goldie 
managed to make known that henceforth their lives were safe, and 
they would be protected from ill-treatment. The Emir Abu Bekri 
was proclaimed an outlaw, and Muhammed, the heir-apparent, was 
installed in his place. The Niger Company is to administer 
Southern Nupé, as well as a slip of territory three miles 
wide on the northern bank of the river. Muhammed 
is to administer the remainder of the country under the 
direction of the Company. Altogether, this has been a success- 
ful expedition, and the fruits of it will be considerable. The 
region over which we have acquired dominion is the most densely 
populated part of Africa—there are cities in it of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants—and the population improves in character as we get 
into the interior, the lowest type, as the unfittest, having been 
driven to inhabit the coast swamps. An immense area is now 
opened out for the enterprising traders of all nations. It is 
occupied by millions of people, a considerable number of whom 


have lived hitherto the lives of hunted hares, they only await 
the pax Britannicu in order to settle down, prosper, and con- 
tribute to make the Niger the commercial exit it is so obviously 
intended to be. It is agreeable in these days to be able to credit 
a splendid piece of work to a Chartered Company. 


Another satisfactory event we have to record is 

T = URE the capture of Benin. We mentioned in the 
Isbruary number of this Review how a peaceful 

mission of British officials had been treacherously attacked and 
shot down by the soldiers of the Sheik of Benin. Our acting 
Consul-General was among the slain; only two British officials 
managed to escape and tell the tale. A punitive expedition was 
soon mustered. It consisted of 540 men. Admiral Rawson re- 
ported that the force had captured Benin town on February 18th, 
after sharp fighting. The column was three miles long, and it 
was harassed by the enemy during the whole march. The heat 
was intense, and water supply had to be carried the whole way, the 
allowance having been two quarts per officer and man per day for 
all purposes. The Admiral’s message said: “Men much exhausted 
on reaching Benin city. Getting ammunition and stores 
up for Protectorate force. Will then re-embark men as 
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quickly as possible. Place stinks of human blood. Sacri- 
fices and corpses everywhere.” Four whites, including 
Dr. Fyfe, were killed, and sixteen whites were wounded. The 
troops, both black and white, behaved splendidly, and it must 
be remembered that they had to keep up a sort of running fight in 
the bush for eight hours. There was some resistance near the 
city, but the defenders soon decamped, and the city or entrance 
was found to be deserted. Neither the Sheik nor the Ju-ju men 
were found. There were only the marks of their devilish practices 
in the shape of mutilated human sacrifices. As soon as it is found 
the Ju-ju men have lost their power it is probable they will be 
brought in as prisoners with their miserable chief. It should be 
easy then to ascertain, by means of an enquiry. who was responsible 
for the massacre of our unfortunate countrymen. The guilt being 
brought home, we should have no hesitation in bringing the culprits 


to public execution. This will be the first step towards the pacitica- 
tion of the country. 


In recently opening some new Technical Schools 
ag nega Swindon, Lord Herschell (ex-Lord Chancellor), 

the Chairman of the Gold and Silver Commission, 
gave grudging, and consequently valuable, testimony to the active 
interest now being taken in bimetallism throughout Great Britain. 
Considering that our exports actually fell off by £1,384,113 during 
January, 1897, as compared with the previous January, it is hardly 
surprising that Englishmen should be exercising themselves as to 
the nation’s economic position, and we recommend those to whom 
the persistence of “cranks,” like the Editor of The National 
Review in pushing this question, is a puzzle, to read Mr. Faraday’s 
admirable exposition—if we may be allowed to call it so—of Great 
Britain’s interest in a settlement of the silver question further on 
in thisnumber. While the subject of bimetallism is rigorously boy- 
cotted by the great bulk of the newspapers—The Munchester 
Guardian alone among the big dailies having taken it up, and 
having in consequence enhanced its already world-wide fame—* 
Lord Herschel! informed his audience “there was not a single day 
on which he did not receive from some part of England or another, 
a resolution passed at a meeting in which they implored the 
Government as their only safety to introduce a system of inter- 
national bimetallism. He knew a little about that subject, as he 
had sat for eighteen months as chairman of a committee enquiring 


* We should regret to do injustice to any other newspaper, but we believe 7he 
Manchester Guardian is the only great political organ in Great Britain associated 
with bimetallism. 
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into the subject, and really it was to him a most pathetic cir- 
cumstance that day after day he received from those 
highly-qualified people in their own calling in life resolu- 
tions of that description. And he would say that they are 
perfectly honestly convinced that if they got a system 
of international bimetallism trade would revive. This only he 
would say, and he said it after much study of the subject, that in 
his belief if they got international bimetallism to-morrow it would 
not do any of the things which those people who passed the resolu- 
tions expected from it. He was not going to say whether it was a 
good or a bad system. There was no bimetallist who could prove 
that he had betrayed any possible prejudice against bimetallism.” 
It is very sad to think that Lord Herschell’s “highly qualified ” 
correspondents in all parts of the country should be suffering from 
softening of the brain in this pathetic manner, but one may 
console oneself by the reflection that if their optimistic anticipa- 
tions of the effects of bimetallism are doomed to disappointment, 
bimetallists can hardly be regarded as “ Anarchists” and “ Re- 
pudiators.” In support of Lord Herschell’s report on the keen 
interest this “craze” excites, may be cited the fact that of the 
four winners of recent bye-elections three are in favour of inter- 
national bimetallism and are pledged to promote it—the Members 


for Romford, Walthamstow, and Salisbury. How much longer will 
the fiction be cherished that the Press reflects public opinion ? 


Senator Wolcott has returned to the United States 
a after a most successful and encouraging visit to 
Europe. He has ascertained that the leading 
commercial nations, France, Germany, and Great Britain, are willing 
to co-operate in an international settlement of the silver question, 
and he will report to that effect to the new Administration at Wash- 
ington. Upon one thing all bimetallists are agreed, and that is 
that we must not have another abortive monetary conference. 
Europe has, however, repented of her obstructive attitude at the 
Brussels Conference, and now approaches the question in a very 
ditterent frame of mind. Senator Wolcott has shown himself to be 
an able and accomplished man of affairs by his skilful and tactful 
conduct during his visit. His sincerity and zeal have been ac- 
cepted by European bimetallists as an earnest of the Republican 
Party’s determination to fulfil the pledge of the St. Louis Platform, 
while his persuasiveness has made a considerable impression upon 
many of our leading monometallists. Mr. McKinley has, perhaps, 
the greatest opportunity of benefitting the whole civilized world 
that has ever been presented to an American President. We look 
to him to utilize it. 
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The proposed Arbitration Treaty between the 
Tut DiscaRDED [Jyited States and Great Britain, which has been 
TREATY. “ee , . 

einasculated by the Foreign Relations Committee, 

and suspended by the Senate, is not along or intricate agreement. Its 

ultimate fate is in the hands of the American people, and whatever 

that may be, the principal provisions of the Treaty are worthy of 

record as marking the first attempt that has ever been made to 

settle serious international differences by arbitration. Its terms 
may be epitomized as follows :-— 

I. All differences—subject to subsequent limitations—arising 
between the two countries that diplomacy cannot adjust, shall be 
settled by Arbitration. 

Il. Each nation shall nominate a jurist of repute, and these 
two arbitrators shall select an umpire, or, failing their agreement 
to do so within three months, the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council shall try 
and make the nomination. Failing their agreement, the King of 
Sweden* shall appoint the umpire. 

IIIf. The award of the majority of this tribunal shall be tinal 
in deciding all pecuniary claims up to £100,000, “which do not 
involve the determination of territorial claims.” 

IV. This tribunal, if wnanimous, shall decide all pecu- 
niary claims exceeding £100,000 in amount, and all questions 
arising out of treaties, “ provided that such matters in difference 
do not involve the determination of territorial claims.” 

V. Failing unanimity in the class of cases specified in IV., 
either side may demand a review of the award which shall be 
submitted to an arbitral tribunal consisting of five jurists, two 
nominated by each side, who shall appoint a fifth as umpire, the 
King of Sweden being the ultimate selector of the umpire in case 
of disagreement. The award of the majority of the tribunal thus 
constituted shall be final. 

VI. The most important article of the Treaty runs as follows : 
“ Any controversy which shall involve the determination of terri- 
torial claims shall be submitted to a tribunal composed of six 
members, three of whom (subject to the provisions of Article 


*« Either of the high contracting parties, however, may at any time give 
notice to the other that, by reason of material changes in conditions as existing 
at the date of this Treaty, it is of opinion that a substitute for His Majesty should 
be chosen, either for all cases to arise under the Treaty or for a particular specified 
ease already arisen, and thereupon the high contracting parties shall at once 
proceed to agree upon such substitute to act, either in all eases to arise under the 
Treaty or in the particular case specified, as may be indicated by said notice, pro- 
vided, however, that such notice shall have no effect upon an arbitration already 
begun by the constitution of an arbitral tribunal under Article IIT.” 
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VIII.*) shall be Judges of the British Supreme Court of Judicature 
or members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to be 
nominated by her Britannic Majesty, and the other three of whom 
(subject to the provisions of Article VIII.) shall be Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or Justices of the Circuit 
Courts to be nominated by the President of the United States, 
whose award, by a majority of not less than five to one, shall be 
final. In case of an award made by less than the prescribed 
majority, the award shall also be final unless either Power shall, 
within three months after the award has been reported, protest 
that the same is erroneous, in which case the award shall be of no 
validity. In the event of an award made by less than the pre- 
scribed majority and protested as above provided, or if the mem- 
bers of the arbitral tribunal shall be equally divided, there shall 
be no recourse to hostile measures of any description until the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers has been invited by one 
or both of the high contracting parties.” 

VII. “ This Treaty shall remain in force for five years from the 
date at which it shall come into operation, and further until the 
expiration of twelve months after either of the high contracting 
parties shall have given notice to the other of its wish to terminate 
the same.” Other provisions prescribe the procedure, and contain 
various definitions and safeguards, but the above are the main 
features of the original as laboriously constructed by Mr. Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. The Foreign Relations Committee have 
killed the spirit of this Treaty by inserting the following amend- 
ment, “But no question which affects the foreign or domestic policy 
of either of the high contracting parties or the relations of either 
with any other State or Power by treaty or otherwise shall be 
subject to Arbitration under this Treaty, except by special agree- 
ment.” The author of this destructive amendment is not “a Free 
Silver crank,” but Senator Cabot Lodge, who sits for Massachusetts, 
and, as showing how mixed the American political situation is, it 
may be mentioned that the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution in favour of the immediate endorsement 
of the original draft by 141 votes to 11. The United States 
Senate, however, refuses to consider even the amended Treaty for 
the present. 


It is sometimes tempting, though always irritating, 
“1 Top You So." to say “I told you so.” Some months ago we 
ventured in these pages to canvass the supposed 
enthusiasm of the American people in the cause of Arbitration. 


* Article VIII. allows the selection of a judicial officer from a British Colony 
or American State when the question in dispute concerns either, as an alternative 
member of the Tribunal. 
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Our readers may remember that the expression of these doubts 
elicited from one of the foremost papers in the United States, 
The New York Sun, an emphatic assertion that they were well- 
founded and that American sentiment in this matter had been 
greatly exaggerated by the eager votaries of Arbitration. The 
present Treaty appears to be constructed with extraordinary 
skill and care; and having attentively followed the debates in 
the Senate, we are unable to understand what American interests are 
considered to be compromised by its terms, or how it could in any way 
impair American National Policy. In fact, if there is to be 
a serious Arbitration Treaty, it is not easy to see how the 
original draught could be bettered, but if the Americans distrust 
the principle of Arbitration—which is apparent from many of 
the Senatorial speeches—they will elect to retain the existing 
system. At the same time, it is hardly rational to treat Arbi- 
tration as a British fad which is being foisted upon the United 
States by the sinister persistence of Lord Salisbury. On the 
contrary, it is of distinctively American origin, and the word 
Arbitration would hardly be known in Europe—in reference 
to International questions—were it not for the zeal with which 
the idea it expresses has been advocated in America by a hand- 
ful of able and devoted men who persuaded themselves and others 
that they had the backing of the whole community. We 
have always admired their enthusiasm, though we have never 
been able to share their belief that the millennium would follow 
the creation of an arbitral tribunal. Still we should have been 
quite willing to try a five years’ experience as proposed by the 
discarded Treaty. It would have been an interesting and possibly 
valuable venture, and Lord Salisbury’s action in seeking to satisfy 
what was believed to be an ardent ambition of the American people 
is cordially approved by the great bulk of Englishmen, irrespective 
of party. On the other hand, had the Treaty been ratified, all 
our cranks would have commenced to attack our already in- 
sufficient naval estimates on the assumption that the moral and 
operative command of the sea had passed to the King of Sweden. 
The Senate has at any rate saved Great Britain trom a Quaker 
campaign at a particularly critical juncture of European affairs, 
and has indeed strengthened the hands of the Philistines. The 
champions of adequate armament very forcibly point out that if 
the New World—the mother of Arbitration—is hostile to its 
adoption, it is idle to suppose that serious European differences can 
be composed through its instrumentality. To use a homely ex- 
pression, Great Britain stands on velvet, and we shall learn the 
ultimate fate of this Treaty with perfect equanimity. We only ask 
that if the Senate is averse to Arbitration it will frankly say so by 
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rejecting the Treaty. The amended draught would serve no useful 
purpose, as it is an Arbitration Treaty with all the Arbitration taken 
out. 


: The Times correspondent in New York, whose 
WHERE WAS ; . ‘ 
tHe Farmer? main function appears to be to blackguard the 
Silver Party—curiously enough the leading articles 
in The Times lose no opportunity of depreciating Mr. Balfour, the 
leading English bimetallist—has been making congenial capital 
out of the attitude of Silver Senators towards the Treaty as mani- 
festing an unfriendly disposition towards England. This is obviously 
done in order to prejudice public opinion here against entertaining 
any invitation we may receive to take part in an international 
monetary conference, and if at the same time Mr. Balfour's position 
can be weakened by perpetual detraction, The Times will gain one 
of its fondest objects by wrecking the prospects of a settlement of 
the Silver question. The Times is a determined and unscrupulous 
campaigner. It may be pointed out that Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts (the author of the gold plank in the Republican 
Platform), has been throughout the most formidable opponent of 
the Olney-Pauncefote Draft, and the insertion of the destructive 
amendment was his handiwork. What The Times correspondent 
habitually conceals from us is the fact that the Treaty is presented 
for ratification by the most unpopular Administration which has 
ever held office since the States became United, and though no 
doubt the American Senate would exhibit a sublime spectacle to 
the world by licking the hand that has continually smitten it, 
its present conduct is, after all,human. Of the ninety members of 
the Senate, only four support the present Administration, which is 
hardly a working majority. What may, however, be complained of 
in the attitude of many of the Senators, whether Silver or Gold, is 
their treatment of Arbitration as a suspicious British contrivance 
for getting the better of America. Arbitration, as we have pointed 
out above, is not a European idea at all, but an American ideal, for 
which public opinion is evidently unripe. Further than this, it 
must be recognized that there is considerablesoreness in the Southern 
and Western States at the tone of our leading newspapers—the 
chief offenders being The Times and its unconscionable correspon- 
dent—and of most of our public men in their references to the 
Silver movement. To be fair, one must admit that the authors 
of those references have given no study whatever to the 
Silver question, but have condemned its supporters as “cranks,” 
“anarchists,” and “repudiators.” At the recent election these 
“anarchists” polled one million more votes than Mr. Cleveland 
obtained in 1892, and their total vote was actually 64 millions 
representing nearly half the American people. Mr. Bryan owed 
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his strength to the support of that most conservative of all classes 
—the American farmer—and among his most ardent followers 
were the great mass of Englishmen who have gone out West 
during the last thirty years. They have grounds for believing— 
almost all economic authority is on their side—that their creditors 
are levying almost double their due through the fall of prices. 
They regard themselves as robbed, and they are, in a moral 
sense, being robbed (just as our docile landowners are being 
systematically robbed by means of “fixed charges,” &c.); but 
resistance to robbery does not make a man a “repudiator,” or an 
“ anarchist,” and you cannot fairly indict either a whole nation, or 
a half nation, in such terms. Americans, strange as it may seem, 
are very sensitive to English opinion, and they resent English 
criticism keenly. One cannot but regard this as a tribute to the 
old country, but it should make us careful in our criticism. ‘The 
English papers and politicians, following the Eastern papers and 
politicians with a few honourable exceptions, have poured scorn 
and contumely upon the grievances of the American farmer, and 
the iron has entered into his soul. Within a very few months of 
an election which he regards as involving four more years of 
disaster, he is presented with an opportunity of demonstrating in 
favour of a Treaty which the very same politicians and newspapers 
pronounce to be a great blessing to mankind; but the American 
farmer does not feel in a demonstrative mood,* and he remains in 


* The Outlook (one of the best papers in the United States, being a combination 
of The Speetator and The Guardian), which has been working splendidly for 
arbitration, publishes the following interesting figures : 

‘The Government crop reports for 1896 show that the farmers received some- 
what less for their cereals than in 1895. The price of wheat was high, but the 
crop was small; the crop of corn was large, but the price was low ; and as to 
oats, the farmers suffered the evils of a short crop and low prices combined. 
What makes the report of peculiar value is a comparison of the erops and prices 
last year with those of the six years beginning in 1890, and the ten years begin- 
ning in 1880. The figures run as follows :— 


WHEAT, 

Production (bushels). Farin Price. 

1896 ae si 428,000,000 nn — 72.6 cents, 

1890-95... nit 475,000,000 — ¥ 64.8 

1880-89 — ut 450,000,000 = si 82.7 
CoRN. 

Production (bushels). Farm Price. 

1896 saa aoe 2 284,000,000 ~ ae 21.5 cents. 

1890-95... a 1.692,000,000 ame ae 38.8 

1880-89... ind 1,703,000,000 cn ve 39.3 
OATS. 

Production (bushels). Farm Price. 

1896 os ae 707,000,000 a alee 18.7 cents. 

1890-95. one 675,000,000 om as 30.4 

1880-89... tes 584,000,000 - ia 30.9 


” 


” 


” 


” 


It will be observed that the increase in these crops has hardly kept pace with the 
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his tent. Put yourself in his place—you might conceivably act as 
he does. 


A distinguished London editor, who is sincerely 
desirous of seeing an improvement in the relations 
between the two Anglo-Saxon countries, recently 
asked the present writer whence the perpetual misunderstandings 
arose and how they could be obviated. The reply was in substance 
as follows: “So long as London editors insist on deriving their 
American information exclusively from New York and the extreme 
East they will remain permanently puzzled by American events. 
New York is the commercial capital of the Eastern States, but it 
is not in touch with the West and South, and it has a wholly 
different set of interests, views, and prejudices. The British view 
of America is entirely governed by New York prejudice, because, 
practically speaking, the British newspaper reader is never allowed 
to hear from any other part of the Continent, and the further the 
centre of population moves westward the more unintelligible 
American aftairs will become to Englishmen.” It is believed in the 
States that The Times correspondent has never been as far West 
as Chicago, which is only a third of the way to San Francisco, 
and he certainly corresponds out of the fullness of his ignorance of 
everything beyond Manhattan Island. By his ferocious abuse of 
the Bryan movement, he has materially injured the relations 
between the two countries, and is a responsible factor in the failure 
of the Arbitration Treaty. He has done so much already to set 
Great Britain and the West by the ears that one sees no end to 
his powers of mischief. His exceedingly clever pen makes his 
perverseness all the more deplorable. Won't one of our enter- 
prising editors send a correspondent on a year’s tour through the 
States to find out whether there is anything in this “ silver craze ” 
which seems to strangely move so many millions of Anglo-Saxons ? 
The British investor, at any rate, is entitled to some rather fuller 
information than he gets at present. 


NEW YORK 
SPECTACLES. 


Whenever a great American post becomes vacant, 
whether it be the Presidency, the Secretaryship of 
State, or the British Embassy, the newspapers 
insist on appointing Mr. Chauncey Depew, thereby giving 
occasion for laughter. Mr. Depew is the American Sir Albert 
Rollit, and his fame is chiefly due to his never having shut his 


COLONEL 
JoHN Hay. 


increase in our population. The monometallist theory that these crops have 
fallen in price because of over-production is difficult to maintain. The logical 
conclusion is that they have fallen in price because money has risen in value.” 
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door on a newspaper reporter either morning, noon, or night. 
Reporters repay him by advertisement, hence these perpetual 
paragraphs on his prospects. One may now hope to have heard 
the last of them, as the wearisome joke that he was “considering ” 
or “accepting” the London Embassy has at last been effectually 
silenced by the appointment of Colonel John Hay. In several 
recent appointments Mr. McKinley, the incoming President, has 
shown himself to have a good eye for character and aptitude. The 
present selection is felicity itself. Colonel Hay is of the very best 
American type. He entered political life under the auspices of 
Lincoln, whom he accompanied to Washington in 1861 as a private 
secretary, which post he held until the President’s assassination. 
After this calamity he entered diplomacy, where he has had a wide 
and varied experience. Ultimately he became Assistant-Secretary 
of State in President Hayes’ Administration (1877-1881). In the 
interval he has been out of public life, and has continued his 
delightful literary labours, of which the chief fruits have been The 
Pike County Ballads (“Jim Bludso”), Custilian Days, and a great 
biography of his former chief Lincoln. The Times denies that he is 
the author of that mordant satire Democracy, with which rumour 
has persistently credited him. He has long lived in Washington, 
and has been in close touch with public aftairs there. He is highly 
esteemed by his own countrymen, and will be warmly welcomed in 
London as a worthy successor of Lowell and Phelps. The times 
demand an able, resourceful, and clear-sighted American Am- 
basssador in England, who will regard diplomacy as his first and 
most important duty. As The Times delicately puts it: “ Colonel 
Hay’s appointment will signify, among other things, an intention 
to restore to the American Embassy in London that active share 
in the transaction of diplomatic business which it had when Mr. 
Adams was Minister, and again, much later, under Mr. Phelps. 
There is no rule one or the other way; it depends on circum- 
stances. Colonel Hay is a diplomatist by natural gifts and train- 
ing, with the tact, sagacity, quick perceptions, solid basis of know- 
ledge, and high capacity essential to success.” Mr. Bayard has 
had the best intentions in the world, but if an Ambassador is 
always on his legs, he is liable, like all other mortals, to become 
expansive and even indiscreet. We hope Colonel Hay is no 
orator. 


While the General Arbitration Treaty between 
paveaamenre. the United States and Great Britain is in a state 
of suspended animation—more suspended perhaps 

than animate—the Venezuela Arbitration Treaty has been signed 


THE VENEZUELA 
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by Great Britain and Venezuela. According to its terms the 
arbitral tribunal which shall determine the boundary line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela shall consist of five jurists—two 
representing Great Britain, Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice Henn 
Collins; two representing Venezuela, Chief Justice Fuller and 
Mr. Justice Brewer, both of the United States Supreme Court. 
The fifth is to be selected by these four, or failing their agreement 
the King of Sweden and Norway will nominate. The jurist so 
selected will preside over the court. The duties of the tribunal 
are concisely stated in the appended articles, an attentive perusal 
of which, by anyone familiar with the facts of the case, makes the 
suggestion that Lord Salisbury and Sir Julian Pauncefote have 
made a humiliating surrender of British interests supremely 
absurd. The directions to the arbitrators are the result of a fair 
eompromise between the American demand for unrestricted 
arbitration on the Venezuelan claim and Lord Salisbury’s “ it’s no 
affair of yours.” The Treaty recognizes the locus stundi of the 
United States, while the latter withdraws the extravagant claims 
of her protége Venezuela. The operative articles are as follows :— 

“ Article I1L—The tribunal shall investigate and ascertain the 
extent of the territories belonging to, or that might lawfully be 
claimed by, the United Netherlands or by the kingdom of Spain 
respectively, at the time of the acquisition by Great Britain of the 
colony of British Guiana, and shall determine the boundary line 
between the colony of British Guiana and the United States of 
Venezuela. 

“ Article [V.—In deciding the matters submitted, the arbitrators 
shall ascertain all facts which they deem necessary to a decision 
of the controversy, and shall be governed by the following rules, 
which are agreed upon by the high contracting parties as rules to 
be taken as applicable to the case, and by such principles of 
international law, not inconsistent therewith, as the arbitrators 
shall determine to be applicable to the case :— 

“(a) Adverse holding or prescription during a period of fifty 
years shall make a good title. The arbitrators may deem exclusive 
political control of a district as well as actual settlement thereof 
sufficient to constitute adverse holding or to make title by pre- 
scription. 


“(b) The arbitrators may recognize and give effect to rights and 
claims resting on any other ground whatever, valid according to 
international law, and on any principles of international law which 
the arbitrators may deem to be applicable to the case, and which 
are not in contravention of the foregoing rule. 
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“(c) In determining the boundary line, if territory of one party 
be found by the tribunal to have been at the date of this treaty 
in the occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other party, 
such effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, justice, the 
principles of international law, and the equities of the case shall 
in the opinion of the tribunal require.” 
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SOME HOME TRUTHS ABOUT RHODESIA. 


{Nore.—On arriving in England last January, 1 tendered evidence to the 
Committee upon the subject of the future administrative requirements of 
Rhodesia, stipulating, however, to be heard within a certain time, as I had to 
return within a few months to South Africa. The Committee intimated that 
the evidence on this head would not be taken at present, and therefore declined 
the offer. I have consequently felt at liberty to throw into the form of an 
article what I think may be fairly urged from the standpoint of an 
independent settler of the country. ] 


Tue Parliamentary Committee now sitting to enquire into the 
working of the Chartered Company, regarded, that is, as an adminis- 
tration, not as the instrument of speculators, is engaged upon a task 
of more far-reaching consequences than seems generally supposed. 
For what really and ultimately is at stake is the fate of a territory 
pre-eminently adapted to be a great and invaluable British Colony. 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland, the north-east and south-west 
halves respectively of a high and healthy Zambesian plateau, are 
well fitted to receive a large population of British emigrants and 
of maintaining them and their descendants in prosperity. What is 
more, there is room for both the settlers and the aboriginal tribes, 
and under a firm government there is no reason why peace and 
justice between white and black should not in the future be 
upheld. If British Members of Parliament and Cabinet Ministers 
will but steadily keep before them the very simple though forcible 
considerations contained in these opening lines, and if they will 
brush aside as of altogether secondary importance the issues that 
may be sought to be raised by speculative interests and political wire- 
pullers, I do not fear that the final decision arrived at by England 
regarding the future handling of Rhodesia will be an unwise one. 
Clearly, if that territory is the heritage of Britain’s surplus 
population, and if a satisfactory explanation can be found why the 
country, richly mineralized as it undoubtedly is, and blessed with 
broad acres and a climate as fine as any in the world, has in six 
years only won for itself widespread distrust and given endless 
trouble, surely a powerful English Ministry and a House with 
strong and enlightened Imperial leanings, will know how to effect 
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the adjustment of the Colony’s affairs so that it may run its 
rightful and prosperous course. 

In order to assist the unprejudiced enquirer into the Rhodesian 
problem, I had best endeavour to briefly sketch in their sequence 
some of the more important incidents, speaking, it must be under- 
steod, from a mere settler’s point of view, taking place north of 
the Shashi from the founding of the province to times within the 
memory of every newspaper reader. Indeed, it is quite impossible 
to intelligently discuss the proposition as it is presented at this 
hour without some knowledge of the manner in which, step by 
step, the Chartered Government advanced itself, the country, and 
the people under its sway towards that cataclysm which, while 
falling principally on the struggling settlers of Rhodesia, at the 
same time created so acute a political imbroglio throughout South 
Africa as to force the case of the northern emigrant almost com- 
pletely out of sight. 

The Charter was from the start an avowed experiment to amal- 
gamate Imperial, capitalistic, and popular requirements and desires. 
Very early in the day, however, came the first signs that in what- 
ever other direction the experiment might succeed, it would not 
satisfy a public of Englishmen and South Africans resident within 
the territories. In 1890 the famous pioneer force of Messrs. 
Johnson, Heany, and Borrow successfully occupied Mashonaland, 
the region being shortly afterwards rushed by some two thousand 
whites. The pioneers were disbanded, and given as part of their 
promised pay, farms and the right to peg claims. An unusually 
severe rainy season caused much suffering among the ’ninety men 
and among the “ trekkers”? who followed them early in 1891, and 
gravely interfered with the transport of food-supplies. The first an- 
niversary of the day when Salisbury had been established was cele- 
brated at that place by a Pioneer dinner, which was intended, how- 
ever, as a means of expressing strong disapproval of some methods 
of the Government. Certain officials, such as Dr. Harris and Sir 
John Willoughby, came in for a storm of abuse from the popular 
leaders, for personalities were in those days more prominent than 
political arguments. ‘Tne Government did what it could to right 
itself in public favour, but without making changes within its ad- 
ministrative personnel. Dr. Jameson, however, took the reins 
more firmly into his hands, and an enormous quantity of provisions 
was ordered into the country to still the fears of those who had 
suffered the previous wet season. Many persons who would not be 


comforted, however, left the country; those who were hopeful 
remained. 


~ 


‘The next year witnessed a similar demonstration on the part of 
this residue, but levelled now chiefly or ostensibly at the so-called 
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50 per cent. tax,* when again the tenor of the platform speeches 
then, as always since, showed that the bad feeling was created by 
a distrust quite as much in the Chartered personnel as in the form 
of government. Dr. Jameson, however, was almost universally ex- 
cepted from the black list, and his influence did wonders for the 
Chartered Company. Men would follow the Doctor out of sheer 
liking for him, and confidence in him, and without any attempt to 
think out things for themselves. The agitation came to nothing, 
and for a time the country was magnetized by its Administrator. 

In 1893 the domestic and local discords and troubles of the 
Mashonalanders hushed before the outbreak of native troubles at 
Victoria, the settlement nearest the dominions of the late “ King” 
Lobengula. As far as my knowledge and impressions at the time 
go, the war which speedily followed was under the then existing 
circumstances unavoidable, and was entered into by the whites in a 
spirit of self-defence. It is altogether another matter to discuss the 
wisdom of the Chartered Company for dealing with the land and 
the cattle of the natives in precisely the way they did. Subsequent 
events, indeed, must have convinced even Dr. Jameson and Mr. 
Rhodes that the system followed was greatly at fault. I will else- 
where deal with the story of native affairs in Rhodesia during the 
period under review, wishing here to keep to the subject of the 
white settlement. With the speedy collapse of the Matabele and the 
consequent proclaiming of a new province and new goldfields in 
Matabeleland, the history of the emigrants commenced to run in 
two separate channels. The expeditionary force which proved so 
quickly victorious was made up of Mashonaland men drawn from 
the districts of Salisbury, Victoria, and Umtali. It is untrue to say 
these people went in because of disappointments as to Mashonaland 
and the inducements in land and elaims and loot. They went in as 
young Englishmen and young South Africans have a habit of 
doing when they think a cause is just, “and the guns begin to 
shoot.” ‘The Matabele were looked on, and rightly, as permanently 
hostile to all peaceable settlement of the country ; they had long 
threatened the whites, and what happened was inevitable. 

Having gained Bulawayo and possession of the country there were 
inducements enough for the volunteers to stay there. The Matabele 
war was exceedingly popular in England, and, by steps which it 
would be tedious to trace, that portion of the country, or, rather, 
Bulawayo “stands” and Matabele farms and claims, became popular 
with the share-buying and share-creating world. From the Trans- 
vaal and the Cape, moreover, Matabeleland was more accessible, 

* The Chartered Company, as a matter of practice, do not take 50 per cent., but 


between 30 and 40 per cent. of vendors’ serip in mining companies floated on 
Rhodesian reefs. 
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and therefore more popular, than Mashonaland, which, if it had 
its long-promised railway, would be far nearer to an eastern 
sea-board. What happened consequently was a boom in Mata- 
beleland, and a considerable inrush of newcomers. Money also 
came in freely, far more freely than had ever been the case 
before the war, and went to the spot that was most fashion- 
able. Bulawayo within a year had grown to twice the size Salis- 
bury had in three years. ‘The fashion carried away with it the 
principal development companies, who transferred their speculative 
and mining energy from Mashonaland to the South-West. That the 
Government followed suit, though for partly different motives, is 
indubitable. A glance at the map makes it obvious that all Rho- 
desia must one day be served by the Beira (East Coast) route. To 
construct this line was the original intention of the Company. In 
December, 1892, Dr. Jameson announced at Salisbury that the 
money had been subscribed for some 240 miles of the Beira rail- 
way, and, in October the next year at the same town, Mr. Rhodes 
dwelt on the superior advantages and importance of the route. 
The policy of 1893 became, however, all in favour of a Cape 
extension to Bulawayo. When the Mashonaland people therefore 
saw that the occupation of Matabeleland was drawing off the atten- 
tion of politicians and speculators, they took little or no objection 
to the fact, but very properly set to thinking how they could 
advance the fortunes of Mashonaland by dint of her own merits. 
As far as I had any direction in the attitude of Mashonaland 
between 1891 and 1896, the people of this province played the 
part of Boccaccio’s humble Griselda. I could feel more sure that 
Mr. Rhodes would yet prove her Marquis of Saluzzo if it were not 
for his recent speeches in the Cape Colony. 

After the settlers had looked around them for some time, however, 
they burst into very natural indignation. Of the Beira railway in 
three years only seventy-five miles had been built, and Dr. Jameson, 
the one official of any authority or help to them, remained absent 
in the new province. ‘The only printed newspaper in the country 
at that time, given previously to make handsome allowances for 
government, now swung round to the popular side, and in April, 
1894, at a public meeting, in which the local leaders used strong 
language, the Government conceded another forty-five miles of 
Beira railway extension and re-affirmed its former promise, at the 
moment much doubted, that Salisbury should remain the capital of 
the country. The railway did reach Chimoio, so completing 120 
miles of the line, but remained there so long that towards the close 
of 1895 another agitation grew to a head, and culminated in the 
inhabitants of Salisbury signing a petition to Her Majesty the 
Queen. The petition was suspended on the news of the Raid and 
VOL. XXIX. 3a 
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its immediate sequele being known, and indefinitely hung up 
on Mr. Rhodes promising to continue construction, with which 
some further progress has since been made. The meetings known 
as the “Railway Meetings” of 794 and 795, were like previous 
agitations largely concerned with the manner of government of the 
Chartered Company, and deprecating of sundry directors and 
officials, rightly or wrongly supposed to be unfriendly to the 
settlers and to the real interests of the country. In this con- 
nection also I should relate that in August, 1894, a deputation of 
citizens, representing all mterests, awaited on a director, Mr. (now 
Earl) Grey on the occasion of his first visit to Mashonaland, and 
presented to him a petition. The document asked for full muni- 
cipal powers, the existing ones being of the most farcical order, 
reduction of the “50 per cent. tax,” and of the excessive rates 
charged on such of the Beira railway as had been constructed. 
They were protests against favouritism towards the speculating 
friends of the directorate over the ordinary prospector, and against 
the unrestricted speculations permitted by the chief local officials. 
Elective representation of the public on the Council was also asked 
for. Mr. Grey in return made a graceful but evasive speech, 
although in some directions, and quite lately, certain reforms have 
taken, or have commenced to take, place. The after-history of 
Mashonaland, those terrible consequences of the Raid, and the 
absence of police, the rising of the Mashonas, and the massacre of 
whites, is too recent for me to need deal with it. Matters were, of 
course, made worse by the advent of the rinderpest, and the absence 
of a yard of rails within our territory, or within seventy miles of it. 
As regards Matabeland, and affairs of the settlers between 1894 and 
1896, I have little to say. The people express themselves for the 
most part as satisfied with the Chartered Government, and doubtless 
have good reasons for their creed. They, moreover, are in agree- 
ment with the Mashonalanders as to the necessity of the Company 
granting elective representation to the people, and perhaps in some 
other essential ‘‘ planks” of reform. At all events they are capable 
of presenting their own chronicles faithfully, and speaking for 
themselves. 

I have given prominence to the periodical collisions between the 
settlers of the older part of the country and their capitalistic, 
oligarchic government, but the outline is incomplete without the 
mention at least of the specific causes of local dissatisfaction. 
These may be summarized under the following heads :— 

(1) The want of qualified and disinterested heads of departments. 

(2) The want of sufficient and efficient district police. 

(3) The attempt to administer too large a territory with too little 
working capital and administrative caution. 
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These matters may be briefly disposed of— 

(1) There have been no qualified, z.c., experienced, independent, 
and disinterested heads of departments. ‘The want of a strong 
native department under a first-class magistrate of Kaffir expe- 
riences, such as exist in the Cape Colony, has had its unfortunate 
outcome. There has been no Agricultural Department. The 
Department of Mines has been something worse than a failure. 
There is no Emigration Bureau, and not the faintest scintilla of an 
Educational Department. ‘The Public Works Department is to-day 
innocent of a professional engineer, and always has been. (2) In 
1891 the mounted police were cut down to under a hundred in 
number, and were not materially augmented until they were deemed 
necessary for federative purposes on the rausvaal border in 1895. 
The absence of police in sufficient numbers and of the right sort 
was frequently complained about by the settlers in the columns of 
the local papers for several years. ‘This weakness undoubtedly 
helped first Matabele and then Mashona to decide on rising and 
trying his luck with the palpably unprotected settlers. The third 
point, however, I can best deal with in the course of a more general 
treatment of my subject. 

At the risk of some repetition I will now approach the problem 
from a fresh starting-point. When in 1890-91 the country was first 
rushed, there were high expectations with regard to gold, and many 
openings for trading, the pursuit of one or the other absorbing for 
some time the attention of the incomers. As for the administra- 
tion, it also had, I hope, an exalted idea of its duties, and of its 
exceilent opportunities to set forth to all the world how a British 
colony could be and should be forged and wrought into being. It 
was indeed soon evident to thoughtful people on the spot that Mr. 
Rhodes’ gigantic idea was being financed on far too small a scale ; 
that, in short, the order was a big one, and to carry it out on any- 
thing like two millions of money—to put the country on a self- 
supporting basis with this figure—was, if not impossible, at any 
rate, a Herculean task. But profoundly as I have since come to 
differ with Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson upon almost every crucial 
point of their policy, I readily express my unmixed admiration for 
the skill which the Doctor put into his daring undertaking. It was, 
I felt as one on the spot, magnificent—as much that has been at- 
tempted in the same quarters since—but it was hardly government. 
New colonies cannot be manufactured like a new pattern of bicycle ; 
they can only grow by natural laws of economy and morality being 
observed, and must grow slowly. We can see even better now why 
Mr. Rhodes’ thought and Dr. Jameson’s deed have so largely failed 
as regards Khodesia. The idea and the task were beyond all im- 
mediate realization, and the effect to force the natural course of 
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things by what I cannot help calling the method of bluff and 
bribe only resulted in failures which we there were the first to 
realize and investors and speculators afar only some while after- 
wards. Rapidly the practical difficulties of the attempt increased. 
Reef gold would not come at the call of so inexperienced and 
sanguine a set of men as first pegged out claims and floated mining 
companies. The more honest suffered for their inexperience and 
impetuosity ; the more knowing ones took care to have a second 
string to their bow, and made small or large fortunes out of their 
scrip. I regret to say the latter included some gentlemen officially 
and non-officially attached to Dr. Jameson’s administrative staff, 
and these men have done lasting harm to the Company in other 
quarters doubtless than merely in the sentiments of dissatisfied 
settlers. The tangle was of the most complicated sort. Money was 
badly needed not only by the Government but for the purpose of 
developing the mines. London and South African speculators and 
colpany-promoters saw their chance and used it. They would find 
some money in the shape of working capital for mines, but in return 
they required enormous gifts of practically freehold acreage. Ido 
not know which of the “ subsidiary companies” come within this 
category as popular belief in Mashonaland holds certain of them do, 
but at least one company has by some means or other obtained land 
equal in extent about to the county of Kent. My efforts to find 
out what that company is particularly bound to do in return for so 
huge a concession have not been rewarded. There may be agree- 
ments, but they would be paper ones, and the Chartered Company 
is not strong enough to ever enforce them. The best portions 
of Rhodesia were, however, soon similarly parcelled out among 
other development companies. As far as my recollection and 
experience go Dr. Jameson, regretfully no doubt, fought a re- 
treating battle with the financial Philistines, and before very 
long every economic principle with which the Chartered Ad- 
ministration may have started out had turned into a welter of 
opportunist acts, among which must be reckoned the spasmodic 
policy followed in regard to the Beira railway. It was not their 
business to support a government which gave thein no voice, and 
which had rather thrown over the residents in favour ot the specu- 
lator and the Federative politician, so old hands at Salisbury grew dis- 
satisfied, and the ill-starred government had on its hands internal 
in addition to external infelicities. The fresh interest excited in the 
occupation of Matabeleland, however, assisted the company, and 
some money was made off the new favourite Bulawayo, though a 
great deal, I fear, at the expense of hapless Maxihoualand. 

At length upon our long-suffering heads came i!ie avalanche of 
the Jameson Raid. At the moment the issues were exceedingly 
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obscure. I think I am right in saying that the popular impression 
was something to this effect. It was supposed in our distant 
regions that Englishmen in the Transvaal were chafing under 
many wrongs, and, resolved at last to break down the ridiculous 
tyranny of a small, ignorant, and wholly selfish Boer minority, 
had well armed to effect their purpose. Dr. Jameson, the Rhodesia 
Horse, and the police were well known to us to be preparing for 
contingencies, and we supposed that the preparation was for the 
purpose of interfering in the name of the Suzereign from any 
needless bloodshed -between white and white. Before this 
magnificent and beneficent scheme, I for one, not a politician by 
trade or inclination, felt local issues should be suspended for the 
moment. Yet the draft of our few police and many of our best 
volunteers southward was not allowed to go uncomplained of and 
was indeed bitterly criticized. The probability of a Matabeland 
rising, still less a revolt of the unwarlike Mashonas, was not 
reckoned on, but it was feared that some individual Mashona chiefs 
would shoot prospectors and others with impunity. Again, I and 
others owned to a dread that instead of the homely development of 
Mashonaland industry, Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson—the men we 
looked to for our good government—were being swept off their 
feet with purely political ambitions, and, if successful, would court 
their humble first love, Mashonaland, no more. Then came the 
Raid, the inevitable failure, the rousing of bitter passion throughout 
South Africa, and for us, helped on by the scourge of rinderpest, 
the native risings, the frightful massacres of unsuspecting settlers, 
the costly and half-finished war, the famine prices, and still 
later the effects of pitting the English of the Cape coast towns and 
districts against the rural Dutch, and finally, the unrest everywhere 

Asa South African bred and born, and for fifteen years a frontiers- 
man, I have my South African sympathies, and I regret to say 
they have been forced latterly rather towards the Boers than 
towards some of the equally partisan but less pardonable 
sentiments of certain educated and enlightened Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the Press here, at Cape Town, and at Port Elizabeth. 
But I feel that this is not now my special province, and that I can only 
ask to be heard on the prospects and requirements of the part of 
South Africa in which I have cast my lot. Mr. Rhodes, however, 
has made much of the fact that he is led by a hobby, that 
hobby being, in a word, politics, and those politics South African 
federation. I admire him as I admire his great lieutenant Dr. 
Jameson for their allegiance to this hobby, but I think that both 
have overlooked the important fact that all other men have hobbies. 
There are the Boers, whose hobby it is to be left to themselves and 
in the enjoyment of their own country. ‘T’o talk of Boer raids into 
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Zululand and Bechuanaland as similar instances to the event of 
December,’ 1895, is to show a good deal of ignorance of the typi- 
cal South African. Right or wrong the Boer will raid a Kaffir 
country, but he will not raid a country already in possession of his 
own colour. If he designed anything of this sort on Rhodesia at 
any time, it was under a strong, if false, impression that he had 
been deliberately robbed of what he regarded as his natural and 
divinely-given Canaan.* And he was easily enough controlled by 
his own Government when the necessity arose. But it is not only 
the hobby of the Boer for his own country which seems to have 
been overlooked, the omission includes the hobby of those South 
Africans of English and of Dutch extraction alike who want to 
see South Africa progress without an apotheosis of the financier’s 
morals being called to the rescue. England, with all its faults, 
and my stay here does not afford evidence to me to discount my 
previously gathered opinions as to her, is a great and lasting fact, 
and her host of past statesmen and publicists could never have led 
her to the place she holds to-day by the conceptions and methods 
which in South Africa have been of late years so lauded even by 
sections of the British public themselves. Nor in the long-run do 
I think such methods will or can last in South Africa itself. That 
they should not last is, if I may say it with due modesty, my hobby 
and the hobby of some other—may I also say ?—compatriots, and it 
is this hobby which I think Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson have some- 
what overlooked. The Times, and certain other English journals, 
should at least be warned that what might have suited the 
Elizabethan age or England in the times of Hastings is not 
necessarily the best policy to pursue in South Africa at this end of 
the nineteenth century. Such a policy can be carried too far, and 
tread not only on the toes of natives, but on the toes of the colonists. 

Far be it from me to spitefully gibe at those distinguished men to 
whose activity we primarily owe Rhodesia and, therefore, to whom, 
as a Rhodesian, I also owe much. But the best interests are served 
all round when, even to your early benefactor, you turn round and 
state as plainly as you can where you now beg to differ. Although 
in its vulgar interpretation the right thing to do for Rhodesians is to 
back up their government to a man, to work up the best boom 
possible, to join in pure speculation, make money, and let fools else- 
where pay for any loss which may result; it is not, to my mind, the 
right thing to do for the country, if youare ambitious of being loyal 

* The Boer’s biblieal phraseology'is frequently laughed at, strangely enough 
from quarters where the Christian religion is in form most reverenced. Canaan, 
however, was only a Hinterland claimed by Moses and oceupied by his people, and 
the Boers use the expression with quite ax much right, as implying a Hinterland 


they will now never get, as the more successful Germans and English have used 
the Teutonic word. 
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to it. Hence I will not be silent, and if I think my natural leaders 
or colleagues have been bent too far towards, or been dragged too 
deep into, a vicious course, it is only duty to plainly tell them so. 
I would a better, a more distinguished, an abler and more popular 
voice than mine there were, but with the exception of Mr. Selous,. 
who is unpolitical, so far there has only come from Rhodesia the 
* Hail Caesar” of a crowd of biassed visitors, of whom Mr. Cust is 
a late and typical representative, and someone must speak a little 
more to the point. 

I am aware that the pages of The National Review are open to 
me rather to propose a scheme for the better government and 
development of Rhodesia than to dwell at length on past and 
present difficulties. But it is necessary to dwell on these difficulties 
if they are to be understood and surmounted. When overcome, a 
future programme for Rhodesia would be easy enough to put into 
execution. Mr. Rhodes has recently promised to extend the Beira 
railway to Salisbury as soon as possible, as well as the Cape system 
to Bulawayo. He has promised also a reform of the Civil Service, 
and to work with the Democratic Party to obtain elective repre- 
sentation on the Council. 

Whether Mr. Rhodes, who is essentially not a democrat but 
a plutocrat, will be able to carry out these fresh promises with 
more success than his old ones remains to be seen, and how 
far Mr. Milton and Mr. Joseph Orpen, the new administrative 
appointments, will be improvements upon the earlier ones 
has also to be seen. What is very clear to my mind is that 
besides the election of settlers to the Council, open instead of 
secret sittings of that body, its extended autonomy at the expense of 
the powers exercised by the London Board, and improvements of 
this character, there must also be an Imperially appointed adminis- 
trator, proof to Chartered fascination of any sort, yet not pre- 
judiced towards the Charter. Again, an adequate and Native 
Department Police Force and adequate Civil Service generally cannot 
be maintained with the present financial means of the Chartered 
Company. If Great Britain would assist with annual grants io 
this direction and in ascheme for emigration such as it successfully 
carried out at the Cape in 1820, this island would not regret the 
outlay. No redistribution of political power would affect the Char- 
tered Company’s shareholders, though 1t would have a sedative effect 
upon our Dutch fellow-colonists across the Rhodesian border. 
There is a task great enough to absorb all Mr. Rhodes’ strength 
and genius for some years to come in attending to the material 
requirements of the Mashonaland and Matabeleland mining industry, 
and should he confine himself to this long-neglected work he will 
meet with the most cordial co-operation of all classes in those 
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provinces. In pure politics Mr. Rhodes will doubtless have an 
opposition in Rhodesia as he has met with an opposition in 
the Cape Colony. That is a healthy state of things he will, I 
trust, be one of the first to welcome. 

There however remains to say a word about the native question. 
I am one of those who believe it is far from satisfactorily settled. 
The means of the Chartered Company probably do not permit of 
more than a police force of much more than a thousand men being 
kept up, and that number is too small for so gigantic and new 
a territory. The solitary suggestion I can offer is that if the 
British Government and the Chartered Administration can be got 
to work in harmony together, the latter might be aided by the 
former to keep an effective and wisely handled body of police 
in the country. Rhodesians do not want at present to see the 
Charter taken away; they wish the Charter to be reformed. Its 
existence is threatened much more, however, by the hasty and 
impecunious handling of the native question, than by Salisbury 
agitations. Mrs. Cronwright Schreiner has of course overshot the 
mark with her Trooper Peter Halkett. Englishmen up there, ! 
may tell her, are no worse and no better than Englishmen anywhere 
else. ‘The book, however, is a caricature of tendencies in pioneer 
life which require a very just and very strong Government to keep 
within bounds, and to have the latter is the wish of the Rhodesian 
settlers themselves. ‘The aim, further, of the Colonists is to justify 
themselves and their country to the world by peaceful prosperity. 
Their particular object is to win gold from the mines, and to do this 
successfully it is of paramount importance to them to be on good 
terms with the South African natives whose labour they depend on. 
Mere railway extension therefore will not necessarily do all that 
is needed. There must be in the future better government all 
round. 

My hope is that the young and sore-stricken colony will 
live to gloriously survive its present disabilities and troubles, 
but even, before it, that South Africa will be spared the evil 
days which still seriously threaten. The truth and the safety will 
be found, I think, in this, that the Federation of South 
Africa, with which Mr. Rhodes has unmistakably, and, I will 
admit, boldly identified himself with, will come, but not in his 
day or ours. It is better therefore, to be patient, considerate, 
and unselfish. The aim at present should be to promote friendli- 
ness and confidence between the various States and widely differing 
interests, an aim, I think, or hope, Mr. Chamberlain has honestly 
and ably attempted to adhere to. There is nothing in the disposition 
of the Englishman, the English South African, and the Boer, to natur- 
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ally make them fly at one another’s throats. But the ambition that 
would to-day or to-morrow morning attempt to unify and identify 
these three different characters is simply premature and bound to 
fail. In fact, South Africa is a good haven for the unambitious, 
the patient, and kindly-hearted. It is a rocky and stormy road- 
stead for those who are selfishly and impatiently intellectual. For 
even in politics there are these diverse classes of men. 


W. E. Farrerince. 


THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 


A THOROUGH discussion of the defence of London involves an answer 
to four successive questions :— 

1. Is Great Britain likely to be involved in a serious war ? 

2. In that case is the attempt at invasion probable, and is the 
landing of a foreign army in England practicable ? 

3. Suppose a landing to be practicable, is the preparation of a 
series of positions round London a prudent or necessary step ? 

4. If some form of fortification is desirable, do the plans of the 
Government meet the requirements of the case ? 

It is evident that if a decided negative could be given to any one 
of these questions, it would be superfluous to find answers to those 
that follow, but in fact very few of those who have thought about 
the subject are prepared with an unqualified “no” in any of the 


four cases. I shall attempt to answer them all, passing over as 
briefly as possible the first two, which I have examined in some 
detail elsewhere.* 


1. If British policy were conducted upon a consistent and 
avowed plan there would be little danger of war. The British 
nation has no agressive purpose,and a policy accepted by the 
nation could not aim at anything but the retention by England of 
the territories and rights which she has, and the maintenance of 
the principle of a European commonwealth which underlies what 
is called the Concert of Europe. The danger of an attack upon 
England arises from the fears of the other Powers. 

The raid upon the Transvaal was promptly disavowed and in no 
way countenanced by the British Government. The German Em- 
peror’s message, felt to be uncalled for and to imply a snub to this 
country, was therefore resented. Noone in England for a moment 
dreamed of attacking Germany in consequence of that indiscretion. 
Our feelings were hurt and we showed it, that was all. But the 
German Government put such an interpretation upon the expressions 
of English feeling that it promptly set to work upon plans of cam- 
paign for a possible war. The French are afraid that England might 
join the Triple Alliance in an attack upon France, and, according to. 


*The Nation’s Awakening, Book 1, Chapter VIIT., and Book 3, Chapter V. 
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M. Clemenceau, this unfounded anxiety is the excuse for French 
naval preparations. The Russians are afraid that, as England keeps 
a strong fleet in the Levant, she has some design of her own upon 
Constantinople. Yet the only conceivable purpose of British action 
as regards Constantinople is to secure that the ultimate fate of that 
city shall be settled according to the will of the majority of the Powers 
rather than according to the will of Russia alone, and it matters 
less to England than to most of the Powers what the particular 
solution is to be. 

The ambiguity of English policy arouses the apprehensions of all 
the Powers, and so long as it lasts there is some risk of a combination 
against this country. But if it were possible for a Government to 
lay down in clear, general terms the objects of British policy, 
and, still better, to obtain by a deliberate vote of both Houses 
of Parliament the national approval of the objects so defined, the 
confidence of the majority of the Powers would be secured, and 
peace, not only for England, but for the rest of the world, 
would be rendered less precarious than it is at present. A clear 
statement of the rights which it is intended to maintain, and to 
defend, if need be, by force, would not only form a sound basis for 
the national policy and for the defence of the Empire, but its pub- 
lication would diminish if not remove the mistrust of other Powers 
in British policy. Such a declaration ought, it seems to me, to 
include the intention to act in concert with the majority of the 
Powers to resist by force the arbitrary initiative in international 
affairs of any single Power. This is what I mean by the principle 
of a European commonwealth. 

I have said so much on what some will think a side issue, because 
it is the fashion to nickname alarmist anyone who discusses the 
chances of war. Yet, far from being an alarmist, I regard England’s 
position as unlikely to be in any way disturbed, from the moment 
when the nation’s course shall come to be regarded as the nation’s 
business, and to be treated as a matter involving the deliberate 
expression of the national will. 

2. Assuming, however, that British policy continues to be a 
party matter, that no steps are taken to ascertain and formulate 
a consistent policy, or that before this has been done some 
accident inflames the fears aud jealousies of other Powers so 
that England finds herself at war, under what conditions is 
invasion practicable ? 

I think it entirely depends on the relative fighting power 
of the British and the hostile fleets. If a British fleet at the 
outbreak of war is able to seek, tind, attack, and defeat the 
enemy’s fleet there can be no invasion. If the British navy 
suffers a decisive defeat invasion will certainly follow. No 
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‘Continental Power at the present day will begin a war without 
the intention to strike down the adversary. A victory over 
the principal British fleet would therefore be pushed to its 
logical result, the assertion of the command of the sea against 
England, and after that there would be nothing to prevent 
the conveyance to England of a very large army. 

. The danger of a crushing defeat at sea ought to be remote. 
If the British Admiralty is now strategically efficient such a 
disaster could hardly occur except in case of a combination 
of several maritime Powers against England. But the peace 
distribution of the British fleet combined with the slowness 
of British mobilization, as shown by recent practice, might give 
a resolute and ready foreign Government the brief opportunity 
for a raid on a large scale. There are at present between thirty 
and forty British ships in the Levant, ten days from the Channel. 
The Channel Fleet is at Vigo on its way to Gibraltar, and might at 
any time be several days from the Straits of Dover. Thus a foreign 
Government resolved to run risks might cover the transport 
and landing of a force, say in Essex, by sending to the entrance 
of the Channel a fleet which, though comparatively small, would 
yet be superior to any British force that could attack it for 
several days. It would be necessary in some way to prevent 
the exit of reserve ships from the Medway. The operation 
would, of course, be extremely hazardous for the subsequent 
concentration of the British navy would cut off all retreat 
for the force landed in England. But if meanwhile that force 
had defeated the English field army and entered London the 
effect upon the course of events would be very great, and the 
prospect of such a success might induce a foreign Power to 
run the risks involved in the enterprise. 

I hold absolutely with the naval school that the true defence of 
London and of England is a strong navy rightly used, and that the 
best preparation is to perfect the navy and its management. In 
case of the thorough defeat of the navy, no military force that 
England now possesses would be equal in efficiency to the invading 
army, and no works would save London. 

But the navy has not the numerical force required to command 
the sea at the outset of war against a combination of Powers. <A 
mistake in the peace distribution of the squadrons and a delay in 
the mobilization of the ships in reserve, both of which seem to me 
possible so long as the navy is controlled by a Cabinet in which 
strategy is unrepresented, would give foreign Powers the oppor- 
tunity, upon which their soldiers undoubtedly build their hopes, of 
an invasion or great raid undertaken in the first days of a war 
unexpectedly declared. 
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3. What is the proper mode of resistance to a raid attempted by 
a group of army corps landed on the south or the east coast, and 
would the resistance be facilitated by special preparation for the 
defence of London ? 

Beyond doubt the force landed ought as soon as possible to be 
attacked and destroyed. The destruction of an army does not 
mean that all the persons composing it are killed; it means that 
its fighting power is broken, partly by a certain amount of killing 
and wounding, partly by its being thrown into confusion and losing 
heart, and partly by its being deprived of the means of supply- 
ing its wants. In ordinary land war an army is destroyed by a 
successful attack that drives it away from the roads or railways 
that constitute its channels of supply. An army is not like a tiger 
that can run all round its prey and attack from any direction. It 
is more like an imaginary monster composed of a snake combined 
with a tree, the tree containing the digestive organs, and the snake 
being nourished by the circulation passing through its tail from the 
tree. The snake’s head may advance a long way from the tree, 
hut a cut across its body at any point must be fatal. Suppose the 
snake’s head is gliding through the grass towards an old gentleman 
lying asleep—its destined prey. The best way to kill the snake 
will be to rush at its tail with a knife. Butythis plan will not save 
the sleeper if the head has time to bite him before the knife is 
applied to the tail; once the knife is felt the head will come 
back promptly enough. 


This is the principle of some of the best plans of campaign for 
defence. One of the most brilliant was that sketched by Moltke in 
1860 for the defence of Prussia against Austria. It is worth while 
giving, as nearly as may be in his own words, a portion of this 
project, which offers a remarkable illustration of one aspect of the 
defence of London. 


“We have to decide whether we choose the direct or an indirect defence of the 
capital. If we choose a position anywhere between Bohemia and Berlin with our 
retreat to Berlin, we ean on the defensive keep the enemy ata distance from the 
capital only by accepting a frontal battle at some natural or artificial line of 
defence. If in this battle we are defeated by the enemy’s superior numbers, we 
shall lose not only the battle but Berlin as well, and run the risk, if vigorously 
pursued, of being driven back to Stettin. If Berlin were fortified in the style of a 
great entrenched camp, it might well be assumed that the enemy’s movement 
would there come to astandstill, But in that case we, too, should be tied to Berlin, 
and should have lost a considerable belt of territory. 

‘‘ The conditions are quite changed if we arrange for a retreat not to Berlin but 
behind the Elbe. 

“A flank position behind the Elbe will not hold the enemy spellbound or hinder 
him from advancing past it towards Berlin, but we expect this result from an 
offensive based upon the Elbe. 

‘ft was shown that any attack from the West compels the enemy to front 
towards the West, to abandon the most direct road, and to look round for other 
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communications towards his rear, because in this new situation ours all lead us on 
to his left flank. 

‘* If the offensive stroke delivered from the Elbe succeeds it drives the enemy 
away from Bohemia, and back upon the, as yet, unconquered Silesia. If it fails, 
we shall find behind the river a more complete and nearer protection than by re- 
treating Northwards, and the strong places secure to us the possibility of again 
advancing across the river after the shortest respite. 

‘** This indirect defence will last the longer the higher up the river it begins, for 
if we were compelled to withdraw to the left bank at Dresden or Riesa {we should 
still be able to advance again on to the right bank at Torgau or Wittenberg. It 
will be the more effective the further down stream it is continued. For from Wit- 
tenberg, where our own retreat will be secured, we shall be operating directly upon 
the rear of the enemy who has advanced against Berlin. 

‘« This, however, pre-supposes that Berlinitself can be protected for a few days, 
either by fortification or the occupation of a line of defence to the South of the city. 
If chat were not the case, the indirect defence would end at Wittenberg ; it would 
have then to pass into direct defence, that is, we should have to hurry to reach 
Berlin before the enemy. 

‘* Here comes out clearly the importance of a protection for the capital by works 
of some kind, without its being decided whether this should be effected by the for- 
tification of Berlin itself, or of some position further South, 

‘* If the line of the Nuthe and the Notte can be so prepared that it can be held even 
for a short time by a comparatively weak corps, that course is strategically to be 
preferred even to the fortification proper of Berlin.” 


The Government scheme for the defence of London rests upon 
a plan closely resembling this project of Moltke’s for the defence 
of Berlin. The late Sir Edward Hamley, to whom the suggestion 


of the present arrangements is due, considered that in the case of 
an enemy landed near Brighton and aiming at London there would 
be advantage in basing the British field army not upon London but 
upon some other point. Thus he wrote :— 

‘* Based upon Portsmouth, and posted across the Brighton Downs above the river 
Arun, it would oblige an invader landed near Brighton to wheel round to attack 
it, when, if the enemy were decisively defeated, he would not regain his landing 
place.” 

It will be seen that Hamley’s army starting from the Arun to 
attack an enemy marching from Brighton on London is, as nearly 
as may be, in precisely the same position as Moltke’s army starting 
from the Elbe below Torgau to attack the Austrians marching on 
Berlin. Hamley’s language seems to imply that he expected more 
than Moltke did from merely sitting still in a flank position, but 
this is doubtless due to the brevity of a popular exposition. In 
both cases the corollary is the same—the importance of some kind 
of protective works for the capital. Moltke preferred even to the 
fortification of Berlin the preparation of a line at some distance 
south of the city ‘‘ so that it could be held for a short time even by 
a comparatively weak corps.” That is (if I understand it rightly) pre- 
cisely the idea underlying the Government scheme—which has been 
egregiously miscalled the fortification of London—only as London may 
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be approached as well from the north-east as from the south there are 
to be two prepared lines instead of one. It seems to me that the 
idea is sound, and that some force capable of delaying the assailant 
ought to be interposed in front of London, the more so because an 
invading force once landed will care little for its communications, 
but will attempt to carry with it its ammunition and a week’s sup- 
plies, and trust, in case of success, to make a new base in London. 
Accordingly, an attack on its communications would not divert it 
from its purpose, and its advance must be delayed until the field 
army strikes upon its flank and rear. The raiding force would be 
a flying column ; it would resemble the tiger rather than the snake, 
unless the snake had emerged from a hole such as the Channel 
Tunnel to which, in that case, his tail would be tied. The analogy 
between Moltke’s scheme and Hamley’s is, if this view be correct, 
not complete.* Moltke aimed at the Austrian communications, 
Hamley’s plan would aim at an attack on the flank or rear of the 
raiding force when it was confronted by his prepared positions and 
had a limited space, the county of Kent, into which to retreat if 
beaten. 

4, It remains to enquire how far the scheme adopted by the 
‘Government corresponds with the idea which prompted Sir Edward 
Hamley to make his proposals. Sir Edward Hamley’s views were 
very fully and clearly set forth in a volume entitled National 
Defence, published in 1889. It struck me as very remarkable 
that in the debate on the Military Works Bill (February 18), five 
hours should have been occupied by speakers most of whom 
attacked the (Government’s proposals and yet none of whom 
appeared to have taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with Sir 
Edward Hamley’s exposition of the subject. Sir Edward Hamley 
thought that London required to be protected from assault, from 
the immediate inrush of a hostile force, and that the field army 
‘should be relieved from the necessity of always directly covering it. 
He proposed that, after the whole country between London and 
the coast had been carefully reconnoitred, the positions most 
favourable for this purpose should be determined, and that then 
the movements of all the troops destined to occupy them should be 
arranged, and the whole scheme of defence for each position 
thoroughly worked out. That done, he held that the volunteers 
told off for these positions should substitute for some of their 
ordinary drill a rehearsal on the ground of what they would actually 
do in time of war; that they should form camps near the places 
where they would be posted; should occupy in order of battle the 

* The two schemes are absolutely independent of one another in origin, for 


Moltke’s project, written in 1860, remained secret until many years after the pub- 
lication of Hamley’s views. 
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line of the position; should see every outpost and every sentry 
posted, and should issue from the position in attack or in 
pursuit, until every company and every man thoroughly under- 
stood his own place and his own part in the work of defence. 
He proposed that these positions should be entrusted to volunteers, 
and that the volunteer artillery assigned to this duty should be 
provided with guns of position, for which purpose twelve years ago 
the old forty-pounders were fairly suited, and he contemplated the 
employment upon the protective lines of some 60,000 men of the 
volunteer force, half of whom would be furnished by the corps of 
London and its environs. The lines which he suggested were on 
the south from Erith, through Bromley to Kingston, and on the 
north from the Thames near Barking to Woodford, Tottenham, 
Willesden, and Acton. His language, however, shows that he did 
not think that these lines were necessarily the best and that he was 
mainly anxious that the authorities should select the positions 
which after full consideration seemed to them the best. The 
adoption of the scheme was announced in March, 1889, by Mr. 
Stanhope, after he had declared that there was absolute unanimity 
of opinion as to its principles among all the military advisers who 
had been consulted, in the following terms :—- 


**In the remote contingency of invasion some part of the battle would have to 
be fought by troops insufficiently drilled, and from various causes inferior, not in 
courage or physical strength, but in knowledge and preparation, to the troops to 
which they would be opposed. It is, therefore, necessary to prepare and 
strengthen the position they would oceupy, so as at once to protect the defenders 
and to make up for their necessary deficiencies, There are certain strategical 
positions round London commanding roads and railways which are essential to 
its defence. These have been carefully examined by our most experienced 
officers, and places have been marked out, where, upon the occurrence of grave 
emergency, certain steps, arranged in every way beforehand, could at once be 
taken. Every preparation will be made for enabling the work to be executed 
without delay. And these are the positions on which, on London being 
threatened, the defenders of London would in a few days be concentrated and 
intrenched. . . . Almost all this work is to be left to be rapidly carried 
out when the emergency arises. There are, however, a few sites of specially urgent 
importance which we deem it essential to acquire at once. It is the intention 
to establish ordinary field works in the form of intrenched camps, which would 
form the backbone of the defensive line, and in which certain articles which 
would be required at the shortest notice could be stored, and where it will be 
possible hereafter to exercise some of the defenders in the actual place which 
they might have to defend. The cost of these precautions will be inconsider- 
able.” 


Thus, in 1889, the Government adopted Sir Edward Hamley’s 
scheme ; they took the plan of distributing forty-pounders to the 
volunteer artillery; they declared that the volunteers should be 
exercised upon the selected sites and they departed from his pro- 


posals only in regard to the sites chosen, a point upon which he was 
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not dogmatic. ‘The Government lines are twenty miles further out 
than those which he proposed, running on the north-east from Tilbury 
by Warley to Epping, while on the south the known sites selected are 
at Guildford, Box Hill, Caterham, and Halstead, all on the range 
of the north Downs. ‘To these positions volunteer artillery corps 
and volunteer brigades were told off, amounting in all to a force of 
126,000 men and 235 guns. 

It might seem, therefore, as though Mr. Stanhope had 
really made some provision for the protection of London 
against a raid. But the essential part of the scheme consisted 
in the opportunity which was to be given to the volunteers of 
making themselves familiar with their war duties and with the 
ground upon which they must be performed. This, which is the 
gist of the whole arrangement, has been neglected. I do not 
know whether any volunteer battalion or artillery corps has ever 
seen the position which it bas to defend, but it is certain that no 
such general or repeated rehearsal as Sir Edward Hamley con- 
templated has taken place. Whatever then may be thought of 
the merits of the Government scheme for the protection of London 
it cannot at present be shielded from the reproach which affects 
most Government schemes for Imperial defence, that of non- 
execution. 

Two further criticisms may be permitted. A careful perusal of 
Mr. Stanhope’s speech suggests that he did not expect the volun- 
teers to be in their positions in less than about nine days from the 
Government order to prepare. But in the case which [ have con- 
templated of a suddenly executed raid, the invader would pass the 
north Downs, or the Warley-Mpping line within a week of the time 
when the British Government became aware that hostilities were 


resolved upon. The contemplated delay in occupying the positions, 


which seems to me to be a fatal flaw, is the consequence of a 
peculiar blunder made by Sir Edward Hamley, and copicd from 
him by the War Office. Sir Edward Hamley wrote : 

« Inall schemes for employing the volunteers the fact must be allowed for that 
a great nuinber of them are engaged in carrying on the daily business of the 
eountry. It is assumed, therefore, that at the utmost only one half of any 
eorps could be employed at once for any length of time, to be relieved at due 
intervals by the other half.” 
Upon this assumption is based the arrangement by which 120,000 
men have been told off where only 60,000 are wanted. The 
assumption is absurd. The Government cannot employ any 
volunteer—cannot give him a categorical order—until the corps to 
which he belongs has been called out for actual military service. 
From that date every man in the corps will be in receipt of Govern- 
ment pay at army rates, and none of them will be at liberiy to 
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eontinue his share in “carrying on the daily business of tho 
country.” As a fact, moreoyer, the whole of the volunteers in 
Great Britain might be called out to-morrow without affecting in 
any appreciable degree the trade or industry either of the couutry 
or of any district. As a consequence of taking twice as many 
corps as are required for the purpose, the War Office has been 
obliged to count for the defence of London on volunteers from 
Lancashire, South Wales, and Scotland, as well as from London 
aud the Midland counties, thereby considerably complicating the 
arrangements for the rapid concentration of the force and prolong- 
ing the time which must elapse before it could be ready in position. 
An efticient volunteer corps with proper organization ought to be 
ready to take the field at its headquarters on the third day, and 
there would be no difticulty in placing 60,000 men from London 
and the Midlands in their positions by the morning of the fourth 
day. 

The one consideration which is always forgotten in Parlia- 
mentary discussions of military defence, is that of the re- 
quirements of war. Cabinet Ministers are always thinking of 
the effect of their proposals on the House of Commons, but 
the important matter for the nation is that the measures re- 
quired to produce an effect upon an enemy should be carried 


wut, Kight years have elapsed since, at the end of four years 
argument, a plan was adopted which was to provide promptly 
for the protection of London in a 


given contingency. ‘lhe 
total expenditure contemplated was very small, not a quarter 
of the cost of an ironclad, but no practical progress has yet 
been made. Paper plans have been matured and money has 
been sunk in bricks and mortar. ‘The training of the volunteers 
vemains precisely what it was. The artillery, indeed, has learnt 
to» shoot, though the forty-pounder gun has passed out of date, 
bet the infantry cannot shoot and is not at this moment regarded 
by any. competent soldier as of effective value for modern fighting. 


SpensER WILKINSON. 


GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WE are all grateful to Lord Sheffield for the publication of the 
original documents out of which Gibbon’s Memoirs of my Life and 
Writings was constructed. It is curious to see a great work in its 
early stages, and the new letters now published help to fill out and 
complete a picture sufficiently familiar in outline. The first Lord 
‘Shettield had indeed done his work of editing and piecing together 
so well that there is little that amounts to a fresh revelation of 
character. The new volumes rather justify or strengthen than 
modify in any sensible degree the impression of the familiar 
book. Gibbon’s characteristic good fortune has followed him even 
now. We see that the temporary suppression of the documents 
was as right as their ultimate publication. What would once have 
been superfluous or improper for publication is now interesting 
material for explaining the claim of a classical biography. 

All critics agree that Gibbon’s autobiography is a model in its 
way. Every autobiography is interesting, even when it unveils 
.@ mere timeserver and hypocrite like Bubb Dodington. It is curious 
to know how a thoroughly mean nature is justified to itself. Other 
memoirs have a higher interest, because they record the aspirations 
-of men of genius, who have yet wasted half their energy through the 
-eaprices of fortune or misjudgment of their own powers. But Gibbon’s 
has the very rare and peculiar charm of recording complete success 
and what may in one sense be called perfection of character. | 
certainly do not attribute to Gibbon moral perfection in an 
absolute sense. He had his little weaknesses, and anybody who 
pleases may expatiate upon them for our edification. By perfec- 
tion | only intend perfection relatively to a given purpose, and 
eonsequently that peculiar balance or harmony of all the faculties 
which enables a man to get the very greatest possible result out 
ef given abilities. Moralists may perhaps maintain that there is 
properly only one ideal. I will not argue the point. But as a 
matter of fact, we may also say that there are many moral types, 
each of which has its value, and imay play a useful part in the 
whole order of society. A career which is a systematic application 
of a single governing principle has at least an esthetic, if nota 
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purely ethical, charm. It represents a successful experiment 
worth not ng in the great a> of life. The subject may not bea 
sant or a hero—Gibbon certainly was neither—but under some 
conditions he muy achieve results of which the saint and hero 
would be incapable. We may prefer Chatham or Clive or Wesley 
to Gibbon ; but if he hal followed any of their examples, we should 
have lost something which the whole generation coull not have 
supplied without him. The course of intellectual development 
woull hive been sensibly different. Gibbon’s type, no doubt, was 
the epicurean. Pleasure, he would frankly admit, is the true end 
of life. But pleasure to him, though it did not entirely exclude 
the grosser elements, and might occasionally be sought even at a 
militia mess-table, or in the more elegant dissipation at Almack’s, 
included a strenuous and ceaseless exertion of the intellect upon 
worthy ends. It inclulel, too, if not romantic devotion, yet 
fidelity in friend-hip, and the hearty enjoyment of the soviety of 
philosophers and statesmen. <A higher as well as a lower strain 
of moral purpose would have disqualified Gibbon for the one great 
work which heachieved. Had, in short, a superhuman being been 
required to fit such an intellect with the character best able to turn 
it to account or to fit the character with the most appropriate 
intellect, he could not have devised a better combination. Comte 
prefixes to his system of philosophy the motto from Alfred de 
Vigny : Qwest ce qwune grande vie? Une pensé: de la jewnesse 
executée Vpar ag? mur. Judged by that test, Gibbon’s life was of 
the greatest. How rare is the reali:ation of the maxim in any 
department of life need hardly be suid. We have just been con- 
gratulating Mr. Herbert Spencer upon the conclusion of the 
labours of a li‘e-time devoted to a single purpose. There cannot, 
I think, Le too hearty a recog ition of the great moral qualities 
implied. <A re rospect of t.e history of philosophy would show 
how few are the careers to Le compare! to it. In poetry, Dante 
is of course the great instance of complese achievement; Milion 
too may be said to have carried o..t in Pura ‘isz Lost the purpose 
of his youth; but the works even of our greatest poets are mainly 
a collection of short flights instead of a continuous evolution of 
a lifelong scheme. In histery Gibbon’s great bouk stands almost 
alone in English liter.tire. The one British author of bis own 
day, whose work could in any department stand a comparison in 
these qualities was Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nutions 
appeared in the sa:me year with the first volume of the Decline and 

‘ull. That, too, was the product of many years’ concentrated 
effort upon a task early taken up. At the present day, if we take 
for granted the conventional lamentatio s, te chances of such 
achievement ae smaller than ever. We are, oir sentimentalists 
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complain, too hurried and jad+d by the excitement of modern 
society to devote ourselves to a single purpose. We “ fluctuate idly 
without term or scope”; and “eich half lives a hun red different. 
lives.” Our works are fragmentary because we live in a perpetual 
hurry. We also suffer, indeed, from the opposite evil. Modern 
authors often contrive to write books quite long enough; and 
undertake suftiziently gigantic tasks. Unfortunately, the vast 
accumulation of materials and the demand for exhaustive enquiry 
Overpowers the conscientious writer, unless he be a G2rman pro- 
fessor, and then is rather apt to extinguish his vivacity. 

I am, [ confess, rather suspicious of these lamentations, but, with- 
out suggesting possible answers or qualifications, they no doubt 
explain one cause of the peculiar pleasure of transporting our- 
selves to the middle of the eighteenth century, when political re- 
volutions and mechanical inventions had not yet turned things 
topsy-turvy. When I indulge in day-dreams, I take flight 
with the help of Gibbon, or Boswell, or Horace Walpole, 
to that delightful period. I take the precaution, of course, 
to be born the son of a prime minister, or, at least, within 
the charmed circle where sinecure offices may be the reward of 
a judicious choice of parents. ‘There, methinks, would be 
enjoyment, more than in this march of mind, as well as 
more than in the state of nature on the islands where one 
is mated with a squalid savage. I can there have philosophy 
enough to justify at once my self-complacency in my wisdom 
and acquiescence in established abuses. I make the grand 
tour for a year or two on the Continent, and find myself at 
once recognized as a philosopher and statesinan, simply because 
[Tam an Englishman. I become an honorary member ot the 
tacit cosmopolitan association of philosophers, which formed 
-aurisian salons, or collected round Voltaire at Fernsy. | 
bring home a sufficient number of pictures to ornament a 
comfortable villa on the banks of the Thames; and form a 
good solid library in which | write books for the upper circle, 
without bothering myself about the Social Question or Bi- 
metallism, or swallowing masses of newspaper and magazine 
articles to keep myself up to date. I belong to a club or two 
in London, with Johnson and Charles Fox, the authors and the 
men of fashion, and in which I can “fold my legs and have 
my talk out,” and actually hear talk which is worth writing 
down. If [do not aspire to be one of the great triumvirate of 
which Gibbon was proud to be a member, I fancy at least that 
I can allow my thoughts to ripen and mellow into something 
as neat and rounded as becomes a fine gentleman. 

It is true, of course, that this plan involves certain postulates, 
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It might be that in the real eighteenth century I should have 
turned my opportunities to bad account. I might become a 
mere dilettante or a mere sensualist. What is remarkable in 
Gibbon is the felicity with which his peculiar talents and 
temperament fisted in with the accidents of his life, as though 
by a specially devised arrangement.. It may be worth while 
to note in some detail the curious play of external cireum- 
stance and mental and moral constitution which went to pro- 
duce this unique result ; to observe how dexterously fortune com- 
bined all the external elements which were necessary to mould 
and direct a great historian. Much that looked like misfortune 
was an essential blessing in disguise; a fact which does not 
diminish Gibbon’s credit for taking the hints in the right way. 
{n his own summary he admits that he has “ drawn a high prize 
in the lottery of life.” A cheerful temper, equable, though not 
vigorous health, and a “ golden mediocrity of fortune,” are the chief 
advantages which he enumerates. On the last circumstance he makes 
an instructive comment elsewhere. Wretched, he says, is the work 
of the man whose daily diligence has to be stimulated by daily 
hunger. The author of the splendid eulogium upon Fielding, the 
friend of Goldsmith and associate of Johnson, should perhaps havead- 
mitted that poverty was not of necessity paralyzing. Yet it is true 
that no denizen of Grub Street could have produced such a work as. 
the Decline and Full, and that with Gibbon’s delicacy of constitution 
life in that region would have been ruinous. A combination of 
wide research and leisurely reduction of chaotic materials into a 
well-ordered whole would have been impossible for him with a 
printer’s devil always round the corner. Had he had greater 
wealth, on the other hand—had his grandfather not been ruined 
by the South Sea speculation, or his father been capable of 
retrieving instead of damaging his fortunes, Gibbon would have 
been exposed to possibly fatal temptations. He might have dissi- 
pated his powers, and become a luxurious “ virtuoso,” like Horace 
Walpole, and he still more probably might have been swept into 
the political vortex, the temptations of which, as it was, were 
almost fatal to the conclusion of the history. The class, again, to- 
which he belonged was, with all its faults, accessible to the culture: 
of the time; and had some excuse for considering itself to be 
leading the van of European civilization. England was still held 
on the Continent to be the model land of political and religious. 
freedom; and the French philosophers who ruled the world of 
thought were still sitting at the feet of Locke and Newton. It 
is true that the education which a young Briton received was not 
exactly calculated to produce philosophers. Gibbon observes that 
“a finished scholar may emerge from the head of Westminster or 
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‘Eton in total ignorance of the business and conversation of English 
gentlemen” of the period. All that was positively done was to 
instil a little grammar, at the expense of “many tears and some 
‘blood.” A lad of spirit got some useful knowledge, as Gibbon 
thinks, and some, it is to be feared, by no means useful, from the 
rough freedom of the public schools. Gibbon’s delicacy forced him 
to supplement his grammatical studies, not by boxing or cricket, but 
by reading. The grammar at least taught a thoughtful lad the 
value of accurate knowledge within a very narrow sphere. Mean- 
while, at twelve he knew Pope’s Homer and The Arabian Nights 
by heart ; and at fourteen the future historian was already swallow- 
ing “crude lumps ” of Speed, Rapin, and many standard works on 
history, and travel. He tells us how, at that period, he was 
“immersed in the passage of the Goths over the Danube” when 
the dinner-bell dragged him from his intellectual feast. By the 
age of sixteen he had “exhausted all that could be learnt in 
English of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and the Turks”: he 
was “guessing at the French of d’Herbelot and construing the bar- 
barous Latin of Pocock’s Albufuragius. A neglect which might have 
been fatal to others was just what Gibbon required ; and the incapa- 
city of his schoolimasters one of the first fortunate elements in his 
surroundings. It gives one a pang to think of the probable fate of 
a modern Gibbon. Even ill-health would hardly save him from 
the clutches of the crammer; or prevent so promising a victim 
from being forced upon the reflection that a knowledge of Turks 
and Tartars would not pay in a competitive examination. 

Feeble health and the absence of all judicious training had thus 
enabled Gibbon to recognize, however dimly, the career for which 
he was predestined. At first sight it would seem that the merits 
of Oxford in the way of neglect would be carried to excess. Even 
here, such was the singular felicity of his life, the result was exactly 
what was required. What would have happened to Gibbon if the 
tutor who “remembered that he had a salary to receive and only 
forgot that he had a duty to perform,” had put his memory to the 
proper use? Gibbon, who was essentially docile and placid by tem- 
perament, might easily have been made into a model pedant—a Dr. 
Parr or Tum Warton of monstrous erudition and inadequate per- 
formance. He might have cherished a decaying Jacobitism in com- 
fortable, common rooms; and, as he puts it, have sunk into the 
“fat slumbers of the Church.” The deliverance came by the most 
apparently unfavourable turn of fortune. Gibbon’s conversion to 
Catholicism appeared in later life to himself and to others to be a 
mere boyish freak. He could only wonder how he had ever 
believed such nonsense. Of course the conversion of a lad just 
sixteen was a superficial process. His imagination had not been 
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swayed by the wsthetic charm of the Church, nor did he come as one 
wearied by sceptical wanderings and longing for spiritual slavery. 
He was apparently the victim of asingle argument, and convictions 
so produced are easily modified. But the argument was also 
curiously characteristic. The lad had been left to wander rough 
in theological as other literature, guided only “ by the dim light of 
his catechism,” and his omnivorous appetite for all knowledge was 
stimulated by the contemporary controversy. Conyers Middleton 
was then making a sensation resembing that created about a 
century afterwards by Essays aid Reviews. The old deistical 
movement in his hands was becoming mainly historical instead of 
metaphysical. It raised, therefore, the great problem to which 
Gibbon was substantially to devote his life. The freethinker held 
that the Church had not, and had never had, miraculous powers ; the 
Catholic that it had such powers formerly and possessed them still ; 
and the Protestant that the powers had disappeared at some date 
which it was rather difficult to fix. To Gibbon the Protestant view 
seemed to be illogical. So it still seemed when he wrote the fifteenth 
chap'er of his history. As, however, he was not prepared to give 
up the miraculous power altogether, and as he knew enough to see 
that it was claimed long after some of the Catholic dogmas were 
current, he adopted the Church which held at least a logical 
position. Of the logic of this argument I say nothing; but its 
power over Gibbon is one more proof that he was a heaven-born 
historian. He tells us that his own memory convinced him of the 
fallacy of the opinion held by Johnson and Reynolds that a man 
of ability could turn his powers in any direction. His own 
idiosyncrasy was too unequivocal. A poet may perhaps be content 
to think of the past as the region of romance and wonder ; the born 
historian is one who feels instinctively that the men of old were 
governed by the laws which are operative now; he takes for 
granted the continuity of history. Both the consummation and 
the start of Gibbon’s career represented this instinctive conviction. 
He was already not only reading ecclesiastical history, but reading 
it as a record of real events, not as a mere compendium of dates 
and names. His great work was to bridge the interval between 
ancient and modern history; and his boyish understanding had 
already been impressed by the identity of the great institution 
which connects the two periods. 

The most fortunate, perhaps, of all the turns of fate now 
followed. Gibbon’s father was apparently not a great philos- 
opher nor a very wise man; but he took, by a kind of dumb 
instinct, or through occult influence of the son’s presiding star, 
the very bes: course that could have been taken. Gibbon’s 
exile to Lausann> was meint to break off his old connections. 
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It succeeded, and it placed him in a frugal and industrious 
circle, with no such distractions as tempted luxurious youths 
at Oxford. He could fairly devote his whole time to intellec- 
tual employment. The father had counted, apparently, upon 
the dialectical skill of the Swiss tutor. The “intermixture of 
sects” had, as Gibbon remarks, made the Swiss clergy acute 
controversialists, and the worthy Pavillard pointed out to him 
the errors of the Church of Rome, proved that it could derive 
no authority from St. Peter, and that “transubstantion” (as 
Gibbon calls it) was a modern fiction. This may have been all 
very well; but Pavillard, spite of a little vanity, was also a 
man of excellent sense, and saw that the true remedy was to 
stimulate Gibbon to reflect for himself, without obtrusively 
guiding his thoughts. Gibbon expresses his wonder that no 
Catholic priest had been told off to keep the young convert. 
He might have been induced to make constancy to his 
reed a point of honour. Fortunately, he haa been touched 
by a more stimulating influence. The clergy of the Pays de 
Vaud had, as Gibbon says, become liberal under the in- 
fluence of Crousaz, known to Englishmen chiefly as the assail- 
ant of Pope, a ponderous writer upon logic and a disciple of 
Locke. Gibbon read Crousaz’s logic and Locke’s essay, and 
imbibed ideas unknown to, or dreaded by, the Jacobite dons at 
Oxtord. At Lausanne, moreover, he had the honour of introduc- 
tion to the great Voltaire. Voltaire, indeed, appeared to him 
chiefly in the character of dramatist and actor. Gibbon speaks with 
moderate enthusiasm of a man who, considered as a historian, 
necessarily seemed superficial and inaccurate to his critic. The 
names thus mentioned are enough to suggest what had really 
happened. Gibbon had ceased, as he tells us, to be an English- 
man. French had become more natural to him than his own 
language; and his friends held that he had suffered “a serious 
and irreparable” mischief. Gibbon had, however, become not 
a Swiss nor a Frenchman, but a cosmopolitan. He had been 
initiated into the freemasonry of the most enlightened circles 
of Europe. “Whatever have been the fruits of his education,” 
he says, they “must be ascribed” to his “fortunate banishment.” —In- 
stead of being “steeped in port and prejudice among the monks of 
Oxford” he had breathed a larger air and had become familiar 
with the thoughts which were shaking the whole intellectual 
fabric of the time. He could look at history, not from an insular 
point of view, or in the interests of some narrow set of dogmas, 
but from the widest philosophical standing-ground of the period. 
For the present, indeed, history seems to have been rather in 
the background. He threw himself upon classical literature 
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with an appetite which never failed him in later years. He 
read the great authors, though his Greek still remained im- 
perfect, not for any narrow purpose, but as one who is to make 
them bosom companions for life. Cicero’s writings first fascinated 
him, and he read not only to appreciate the style, but for the 
“admirable lessons” of conduct “applicable to almost every 
situation of public and private life.” Then, in twenty-seven 
months, he read through nearly the whole of the Latin classics: 
and, what is characteristic, his review “though rapid was neither 
hasty nor superficial.” He made abstracts, worked hard at 
difficult passages, and followed out every subsidiary line of 
enquiry which suggested itself. He tells us at a later time 
how, before reading a new book, he took a solitary walk and 
reflected carefully upon the state of his knowledge, that he 
might judge what benefit he received from his author. So he 
prepared himself afterwards for his Italian journey, not by 
buying a Murray’s handbook—the reason is obvious—but by 
writing a handbook for himself, in which were collected all the 
classical passages bearing upon the geography of the country. 
To have all your existing knowledge well arranged and thoroughly 
in hand was, he felt, the best way to add to it. Omnivorous 
reader as he was, he accepts the principle non multa, sed 
multum, and made his ground sure at every step. In other 
words, he had the true scholar’s instinct, but duly controlled 
by the philosophic turn for meditation upon general principles. 
He would indulge in minute researches, but would never lose him- 
self in the multiplicity of details. His mode of writing shows the 
same perception. He used, as he tells us, to “cast a long paragraph in 
a single mould,” to “ try it by his ear,” and to “suspend the action 
of the pen till he had given the last polish to his work.” Most of 
us, I fear, think that we have done enough when we begin a single 
sentence with an approximate guess at the way of getting out of it. 
The man who composes by paragraphs will also frame his chapters. 
with a view to their position in an organic whole. The philosophy 
into which Gibbon was initiated was congenial to his method. 
The great writers of the day asked, above all things, for good, 
sweeping formule, and they preferred such as could be packed into- 
an epigram. The French influence, as Mr. Cotter Morison remarks,. 
was especially valuable. A Frenchman, whatever his faults, always 
recognizes the truth, too often forgotten elsewhere, that every 
chapter of a book should be written with reference to the whole. 
There should be a central, animating idea. Gibbon’s own view is 
indicated in his very interesting though crude French essay on 
the study of literature, written (1718-19) at the beginning of his 
literary career. It was intended to defend the doctrine, less 
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needed, one might have supposed, then than now, that literature 
should not be dethroned by the mathematical and physical sciences. 
But he argues that a true appreciation of literature demands wide 
knowledge and thorough study. He insists upon the close ¢con- 
nection of all branches of knowledge, and declares that .f a 
philosopher is not always a historian, a historian should always be 
a philosopher. He should be tracing the operation of zeneral 
causes. He should deal with apparent trifles: not out of mere 
curiosity or love of the picturesque, but because they are often the 
clearest indications of principles of wide application. He should 
enquire, for example, into the origin of grotesque mythologies, and 
might even, as he points out, find out valuable hints in the moral 
notions of an “ lroquois.” Though ill-arranged and disjointed, the 
essay thus shows glimpses of methods which have since assumed 
greater importance. 

So far, fate, acting upon Gibbon’s idiosyncrasies, had prepared 
him for his great work. But his presiding genius had still to. 
guard against various dangers. Gibbon might have rivalled the 
erudition of a German professor, and polished it with some of the 
skill of a French literary artist. But the historian wants some- 
thing more; the infusion of practical instinct which comes from fami- 
liarity with actual affairs, and should give reality to his narrative. 
Gibbon was in a fair way to become a “book in breeches”: his 
detachment from his own country had made him cosmopolitan, 
but it had left him a secluded student. He had formed his life- 
long and invaluable friendship with Deyverdun, one of those 
rare and delightful associations which are only formed in youth 
and by close community of intellectual tastes, But Deyverdun hung 
“]Joose upon society”; he and his friend aspired to be members 
of the literary world of Europe ; but only as authors of a learned 
journal. They had no points of contact with business. How was 
Gibbon to be brought into contact with the real world, the world 
of passion and active interests, in which literature is a mere surface 
phenomenon, and yet to be initiated without being absorbed? That 
represents a delicate problem which his fortune solved with 
singular felicity. 

In the first place, of course, Gibbon must have the great 
experience of falling in love. It must be a passion strong and 
exalted enough to let him into the great secret of human 
happiness, and yet it must not be such as to entangle him 
too deeply in the active duties of life. A man who has never 
been stirred to such passion must look too much from outside 
upon the great drama of life: and yet the passion, if sufficiently 
powerful, may lead him too far from his predestined functions 
Mdlle. Curclod was the appointed instrument of fate for solving 
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this problem. She was beautiful and intelligent enough to 
rouse Gibbon to an apparently genuine devotion; and yet as 
she was a foreigner, without a penny, it was quite clear that the 
elder Gibbon would never take her for a daughter-in-law. The 
famous “sighed as a lover and obeyed as a son” sums up the 
situation so far as Gibbon was concerned. It must, I fear, be 
granted that Gibbon did not behave very prettily; and even 
leaves us with a vague impression that, if the paternal inter- 
dict had been wanting, some other obstacle would have turned 
up at the last moment. Modern readers will probably agree with 
Rousseau’s judgment of the case. He pitied poor Susanne, but 
thought that Gibbon had shown himself unworthy of her and 
would only have made her “rich and miserable” in England. 
As Mdlle. Curclod soon became Mme. Necker, and forgave the 
lover who had jilted her, we may forgive a misdoing which 
caused no permanent misery. This passing collocation of the 
two great men, the sentimentalist who represents the passion, 
and the calm, not to say cynical, historian who represents the 
reflection of the period, is curiously characteristic; and I leave the 
ethical question to be settled by my readers. Perhaps Gibbon 
was not of the finest human clay; but the problem, I repeat, 
was not how to make a perfect man, but how to make a great 
historian. Had Gibbon become a husband there can 2 little 
doubt as to the material consequences. He had difficulties 
enough in keeping up a bachelor establishment; and with a 
wife by his side, he would have been forced to accept an 
appointment—such as he actually contemplated—-in the Excise 
and to labour five days a week in official routine. Julian and 
Athanasius and Justinian must have waited to be appreciated 
by somebody else. The etfect upon Gibbon’s character was 
exactly what was wanted from the same point of view. He 
made up his mind soon afterwards, as appears from his letters 
to his father, that he should never marry. He was to be 
henceforth in that attitule of “detachment” which constitutes 
the true historical frame vf mind-—an interested looker-on, not 
an active performer, in the great tragi-comedy. It may, 
perhaps, be suggested—with too much plausibility—that the 
tune in which Gibbon generally refers to love affairs in his 
history is not altogether edifying, and hardly implies that his 
pession had puritied or ennobled his mind. The best arrang- 
ments will not work quite perfectly. In any case, however, though 
Gibbon for sufficient reasons treats the matter rather lightly, 
he had, as he intimates, gone through one of the painful crises 
which form epochs ia the development of character. He was 
certainly not soured as some men have been, but he hencefor- 
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ward cultivated affections of a more tepid kind. No man, it 
must be always remembered, was a more thoroughly faithful 
friend ; he showed very unusual generosity and good-feeling to his 
father, his step-mother, and the aunt who had protected his 
childhood. It is impossible, for example, to read his letter 
to Lord Sheffield upon Lady Shetfield’s death, and to remember 
how the gouty and preposterously fat old gentleman (old in 
constitution if not in years) bundled himself into his carriage, 
and set off to travel through the midst of armies to bring 
such solace to his friend as was possible, without a very warnr 
feeling of posthumous regard. Meanwhile, he had been taught 
by a sharp lesson enough to know hi:nself. He was not suited 
to come upon the stage as a Romeo, and must be content 
to play Horatio, a good honest friend of more romantic and 
passionate characters. Henceforward it was to be his destiny 
to renounce the stronger impulses and to devote himself in 
his little circle of friends to the great work for which so many 
forces within and without had been moulding him. 

Before his love affair was over, Gibbon had been forced into 
experience of a different kind. He has told us himself how the 
captain of Hampshire grenadiers was of some use to the historian 
of the Roman Empire. Later critics have told us that, in fact, his 
narratives of military events show that he had profited by seeing w 
real flesh and blood army, on however small a scale, instead of only 
reading about armies in books. Of that I am an incompetent 
judge, but on this and on his political career there is at least an 
obvious remark to be made. Gibbon tells us himself how his 
service in the militia made him an “ Englishman and a soldier,” 
and how, in spite of all the waste of time, he still travelled with a 
Horace ‘always in his pocket and often in his hand”; and, when 
the enforced fast from literature came to an end, fell upon the old 
feast with sharpened appetite and rushed off as rapidly as he 
could to find the inspiration for his great book in Rome. In other 
words, he was brought into close contact with actual affairs, and 
yet not diverted from the true aim of his life. The political career 
had the same felicity. He found himself too slow and unready to- 
speak, and was content to be a quiet looker-on. It must, indeed, 
be admitted that he looked on with superlative calmness. His 
political career, says Mr. Morison, is the “side of his history from: 
which a friendly biographer would most readily turn away.” “I 
went into Parliament,” he says himself, “ without patriotism and 
without amb tion, and all my views tended to the convenient. 


and respectable place of a lord of trade.” That, cer- 


tainly, is no: an exalted yv.ew. Moreover, Gibbon’s way of 
referring to contemporary events shows apparent levity and even 
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want of penetration. He is less sagacious than Horace Walpole, 
whose extraordinary cleverness was wasted by frivolity. As an 
outside observer, he might have recognized the importance of the 
great issues, and shown himself at least on a level with the higher 
judges of his own time. He was apparently conscious of the gross 
blunders of George III. and Lord North, but was content to 
support Ministers, with a lazy indifference to the result. His 
letters, when they contain any reference to the American War, treat 
the matter almost as a jest, and plainly betray that his real interest 
was much more with Alarie than with Washington. He lived 
through the most exciting period of the century ; he even took an 
actual, though a very subordinate part, in the military operations 
which involved the foundation of the British Empire in the East, 
and the expulsion of our rivals from the West. He supported the 
political course which led to the separation of our greatest colonies 
a few years later; and both at these periods and on the outbreak 
of the French Revolution afterwards, he seems to have regarded 
the greatest events of the time chiefly as they affected the comfort 
of a fat historian in his library. What defence can be made ? 
None truly, if we are nurturing Gibbon by a lofty moral standard ; 
but if we are asking the question now under consideration, how a 
great historian was to be turned out, we shall have to make a very 
different judgment. 

The obvious reproach is summed up by the statement that 
Gibbon was a cynic. The name suggests the selfish indifference to 
human welfare, which permits a man to treat politics simply as a 
game played for the stakes of place and pension. It is generally 
added, though | hardly know whether it is regarded by way of 
apology, or as a proof of the offence, that all our great-grand fathers 
were corrupt borough-inongers, forming cliques for the distribution 
of plunder, and caring nothing for the welfare of the people. We 
ought, we are often told, to judge a man by the standard of his 
period. Whatever the period, it can always be plausibly added 
that it was the most immoral period ever known in history. The 
argument is familiar, and I cannot attempt to consider its precise 
application here. But I may try briefly to indicate how it would 
have struck Gibbon. What would he have said if he could have 
foreseen the judgment of the coming generation? You call me a 
eynic, he might have replied, but at least you must admit that I 
was an honest cynic; | never professed to believe in humbug, 
though I had to accept it. If you are less cynical, you have made 
up for it by being more hypocritical. Our party politics meant 
adherence to some little aristocratic ring. Yours mean servility to 
a caucus. You cover a real cynicism as deep as mine by shout- 
ing with the largest mob, We at least dared to despise a dema- 
gogue; you dare not openly deny his inspiration, You manage to 
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use fine phrases so as to cover the desertion of all your principles : 
you use old war cries in favour of the very doctrines which you used 
to condemn, and declare all the time that you are impelled by 
“enthusiasin” and sensibility to the voice of the people. Is it not 
rather subservience to their narrowest prejudices? In my day, he 
would add, we had examples of the genuine demagogue revealing 
himself without a blush. When in the militia, in 1762, I saw Col. 
Wilkes, the best of companions, at a drunken dinner, full of 
blasphemy and indecency, glorying in his profligacy, and openly 
declaring that he had resolved to make his fortune. You have 
found out that because he inade it by flattering the winning side 
he must have been a saint in disguise. You sneer at my want of 
“enthusiasm.” You shudder when you make the remark that 
enthusiasm was once actually a term of reproach. When a 
previous generation, however, denounced “enthusiasts,” they de- 
nounced a very bad thing. They meant the false claimants of 
supernatural powers ; fanatics who held themselves to be inspired : 
or the French prophets who professed to raise the dead. We 
thought them knaves or fools, and we ventured to say so openly. 
You think that even a charlatan deserves respect if his stock-in- 
trade is a comfortable superstition. I, too, could claim enthusiasm. 
It was in a moment of “ enthusiasm” that I joined the Church of 
Rome; and though I ever scorned to affect what I did not feel, it 
was with true “ enthusiasm ” that I entered Rome, heard the bare- 
footed friars singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, and conceived 
the first crude idea of my great work. Enthusiasm, in my version, 
lifted me to the regions of philosophy, and separated me from the 
vulgar herd. It did not mean the discovery of the vox dei in every 
platform intended to catch the votes of the majority. We did not 
think ignorance and poverty a sufficient guarantee for political 
or religious infallibility. But we were not, therefore, as you 
infer, indifferent to the happiness of mankind. We thought that 
their happiness was best secured in the ages when a benevolent 
despotism maintained peace and order throughout the world; when 
philosophers could rule and the lower orders be confined to the 
work for which they were really competent. We held in religion 
pretty much what you hold, only that you try to cover your real 
meaning under a cloud of words. We accepted my great maxim: 
To the philosopher all religions are equally false; and to the magis- 
trate equally useful. You try to spin theories which will 
combine the two opinions—which will allow you to use the most 
edifying language, while explaining that it means nothing; and to 
base arguments for “faith” on the admission that nobody can possibly 
know anything. We were content to say that it was too much 
honour to the vulgar to argue as to the truth of their beliefs. We 
were content to belong to the upper circle of enlightenment in 
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which it was understood that the creeds were meaningless, but 
without attempting the hopeless task of enlightening the unculti- 
vated mind. 

Gibbon, no doubt, would have to confess that this view in- 
volved an important practical mistake. Philosophy, political 
and religious, could not be kept as an esoteric doctrine of a narrow 
circle ; and when hot-headed Rousseaus and the like spread its tents 
among the vulgar, it produced an explosion which took the calm 
philosophers by surprise. Gibbon began to see a good side even 
in the superstition, the vitality of which had astonished him 
so much on the publication of his first volume. This suggests 
the obvious weakness of his position; nor do I adopt the 
sentiments which I have ventured to attribute to him. What 
I desire to indicate is the necessity of this position to the 
discharge of his function as a historian. We can no doubt 
conceive of a more excellent way; of a great thinker, who should 
at once be capable of philosophical detachment, of looking at 
passing events in their relations to the vast drama of human 
history on the largest scale withont losing his interest in the 
history actually passing under his eyes. He might take not 
less but more interest in processes which he saw to be the 
continuation of the great evolution of thought and _ society. 
But the phrase indicates the conception which was necessarily 
obscure to Gibbon. To have reached that view would in his time 
have required almost superhuman attributes. Gibbon’s merits 
were scarcely consistent with the virtues of which we regret the 
absence. He had to choose, one may say, between two alternatives. 
If he were to take an active part in the politics of the day, he 
would have had to be a Wilkes on condition of not being a 
Wilkeite, or at least, with Burke, to give up to party what was 
meant for mankind. To save him from such a fate, which would 
have been a hopeless waste of power, he required to be endowed 
with an excess of indifference, and a deficiency of close and spon- 
taneous sy:pathy with men outside of his little inner circle. 
Of this, I fear, he cannot be acquitted. Indeed, his qualification 
in this respect went a little too far, for he appears to have been 
on the very point of accepting a post which would have cut short 
the history half-way. Even his best friends, strangely as it seems 
to us, pressed him to commit this semi-suicide. Here, therefore, 
his good genius had once more to interfere by external circum- 
stances. The task was not difficult. A happy dulness to his 
claims was infused into the minds of the dispensers of patronage. 
And Gibbon was compelled to retire to that philosophic retirement, 
at Lausanne where in due time he was to take the famous stroll in the 
covered walk of acacias which on 27th June, 1787, succeeded the 
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completion of the “last lines of the last page” of his unique 
achievement. 

We see how strangely Gibbon had been fitted for his task ; how 
fate had first turned him out of the quiet grooves down which he 
might have spun to obscurity, and then applied the goad judiciously 
whenever he tried to bolt from the predestined course. The task 
itself was obviously demanded by the conditions of the time, and 
its importance recognized by other, and in some respects acuter or 
more powerful intellects. History was to emerge from the stage of 
mere personal memoirs and antiquarian annals. A survey from a 
higher point of view was wanted : a general map or panoramic view 
of the great field of human progress must be laid down as prepara- 
tory to further progress. Such men as Hume and Voltaire, for 
instance, had clearly seen the need, and had endeavoured in their 
way to supply it. Gibbon’s superiority was, of course, due in the 
first place to the high standard of accuracy and research which 
has enabled his work to stand all the tests applied by later critics. 
His instinctive perception of this necessity, combined with the 
intellectual courage implied in his choice of so grand a subject, 
enabled him to combine width of view and fulness of detail with 
unsurpassed felicity. All this is unanimously granted. But other 
qualities were equally required, though from a later point of view 
they account rather for the limitations than the successes of his 
work. There must be a division of labour between generations as 
well as between individuals. Kepler had to describe the actual 
movements of the planets before Newton could determine the 
nature of the forces implied by the movements. In Gibbon’s. 
generation it was necessary to describe the evolutions of the puppets 
which move across the stage of history. His successors could then, 
and not till then, attempt to show what were the hidden strings 
that moved them. Gibbon, it has been said, “adheres to the 
obvious surface of events, with little attempt to place them beneath 
thie deeper sky of social evolution.” He appreciates, it is suggested, 
neither the great spiritual forces nor the economic conditions which 
lie beneath the surface. He calmly surveys the great stream of 
history, its mingling currents and deluges and regurgitations, 
the struggles of priests and warriors and legislators, without sug- 
gesting any adequate conceptions of what is called the social 
dynamics implied. To him history appears to be simply a 
“register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 
The criticism, taking its truth for granted, amounts to 
saying that Gibbon had only gone as far as was in his time 
possible. He must be philosopher enough to sympathize with the 
great intellectual movement of his time. Otherwise he could not 
have risen above the atmosphere of Oxford common-rooms, and 
could only have written annals or narratives on one side or the 
VOL, XXIX. 5 
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other of some forgotten apologetic thesis. But had the philosophic 
taste predominated, had his passions and his sympathies been more 
fervid, he must have fallen into the fallacies of his time. The 
enthusiastic or militant philosopher was, as I certainly think, 
doing an inestimable service in attacking superstition and bigotry 
But he was thereby disqualfied for writing not only philosophical 
history, but even such a record of facts as would serve for later 
historians. He was inclined to wish that history in general could 
be wiped out of human memory. From the point of view char- 
acteristic of the eighteenth century philosophers, history could be 
nothing but a record of tyranny of kings and the imposture of 
priests. Voltaire’s Hssai swr les mewrs is delightful reading, but a 
caricature of history. Gibbon might sympathize with this senti- 
ment so far as to look with calm impartiality upon all forms of 
faith and government, but not so far as to pervert his history into 
a series of party pamphlets. To him the American War, or the 
early democratic movements in England, were simply incidents in 
his great panoraina ; like the risé of the Christian Church, or the 
barbarian Moslems or the Crusades, they were eddies in the great 
confused gulf-stream of humanity. He could not believe in a 
sudden revelation of Reason, or the advent of a new millennium 
any more than inthe second coming anticipated by the early 
Christians. To condemn his coldness may be right; but it is to 
condemn him for taking the only point of view from which 
his task could be achieved. He was philosopher enough to be 
impartial, not enough to be subject to the illusions, useful illusions 
possibly, of a sudden regeneration of mankind by philosophy. His 
political position was the necessary complement of his historical 
position. A later philosophy may have taught us how to see a 
process of evolution, of a gradual working out of great problems, 
even in the blind, instinctive aspirations and crude faiths of earlier 
ages. At Gibbon’s time, he had to choose between rejecting them 
in the mass as mere encumbrances or renouncing them altogether. 
That is to admit that the one point of view which makes a reason- 
able estimate possible was practically excluded. On the other 
hand, his historical instinct forced him at last to set forth the 
material facts both impartially and so grouped and related as to 
bring out the great issues. It is easy now, both for positivists and 
unbelievers, to show, for example, that his account of the origins of 
Christianity was entirely insufficient. He explains, as has been 
remarked, the success of the Church by the zeal of the early 
disciples, and forgets to explain how they came to be zealous. 
Undoubtedly that is an omission of importance. What, however, 
Gibbon did was not the less effectively to bring out the real con- 
ditions of any satisfactory solution of the greatest of historical 
probleins. Newman observed how, in a later period, “ Athanasius 
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stands out more grandly in Gibbon than in the pages of the 
orthodox ecclesiastical historians.” That is because he places all 
events in their true historical setting. In the writings of the 
apologists of the time, the spread of Christianity was treated as 
though converts had been made by producing satisfactory evidence 
of miracles in a court of justice. Gibbon’s famous chapters, however 
inadequate, showed at least that the development of the new creed 
required for its expansion a calm consideration of all the 
multitudinous forces that go to building up a great ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and a testing by careful examination of all the entries 
about saints and martyrs which flowed so easily from the pens of 
enthusiastic historians. That his judgment should be tinal or 
even coherent was impossible ; but it was an essential step towards 
any such judgment as could pass muster with a historian equipped 
with the results of later thought and enquiry. 

Upon this, however, it would be idle to say more. I have only 
tried to point an obvious moral; to show what a rare combination 
of circuinstances with character and intellect is required to produce 
a really monumental work; to show how easy it generally is 
even for the competent man of genius to mistake his path at 
starting or to be distracted from it by tempting accidents; how 
necessary may be not only the intervention of fortunate acci- 
dents, but even the presence of qualities which, in other relations, 
must be regarded as defects. Happily for us, the man came when 
he was wanted, and just such as he was wanted; but after 
studying his career, we understand better than ever why 
great works are so rare. We may probably have known of men— 
many instances might easily be suggested—who might be com- 
pared to Gibbon in natural endowments, and who have left nothing 
but fragments, or been confined to obscure tasks, the value of 
which will never be sutticiently recognized. It is only when the 
right player comes, and the right cards are judiciously dealt to 
him by fortune, that the great successes can be accomplished. 


L. STEPHEN. 


Nore.—It may be worth while to explain Lord Sheffield’s mode of construeting 
Gibbon’s autobiography, as it is not explicitly set out in the recent publication. 
Gibbon wrote six MSS., marked A to F. A is confined to an account of previous 
Gibbons, and D is a brief account of his own life till 1770. Lord Sheffield only 
used these for the opening paragraphs, Gibbon then wrote E, giving his life +ill 
1789; then C, a fuller redaction of E till 1770; then B, a fuller redaction of © 
till 1764 ; and finally F, a fuller redaction of B till 1753. Lord Sheftield follows 
the last version in each case, F to 1753, B from 1753 to 1764, C from 1764 to 1770, 
and E from 1770 to 1789. He prefers the shorter account of the militia, however, 
in C to that in B ; and restores a phrase or two dropped by Gibbon. So the ‘ sighed 
as a lover and obeyed as a son,” and the description of Adam Smith as a ** master 


of moral and political wisdom” come from C, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OXFORD UNION: 


AN ADDRESS TO THE SYDNEY UNIVERSITY UNION. 


I THINK a man must always feel awkward in speaking before 
strangers about persons or scenes for which he has a great attach- 
ment. For an Oxonian to speak in Sydney about Oxford is to 
steer between opposite difficulties. One fears on the one hand to 
give way to that dreamy delight in the beauties of the place and 
its life, which never fails to rouse the scorn and wrath of practical 
and well-informed persons, among whom, of course, I count all 
members of the University of Cambridge; while on the opposite 
side there are certain commonplaces about the value of University 
training to a young community which are not precisely true, and. 
are apt to be flung back contemptuously in one’s face. Especially 
is this the case in speaking of the Oxford Union. There is a 
personal difficulty also to such Oxonians as have enjoyed the 
uiembership of that Society and been honoured with the confidence 
of their fellow-members. Even if its rooms have no personal 
association to them as the scene of early friendships, those to 
whom mention of the Oxford Union recalls the vivid°memory or 
actual presence of Cardinal Manning, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, 
Archbishop Tait, Mr. Robert Lowe, Mr. Ruskin, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, among its earlier heroes ; and (to name others of more 
recent fame) Mr. Asquith, Mr. Curzon, and Mr. Brodrick in the 
House of Commons, Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Arthur Hardinge 
in the public services, in the pulpit Mr. R. F. Horton, on the press 
Mr. E. T. Cook and Mr. Sidney Low, and at the Bar a list too long 
to number, must always speak of the Society in language 
which to strangers will seem overstrained, although it gives but 
feeble utterance to their own warm feelings. Moreover, I am well 
aware that the vividness of one’s own pleasant recollections may 
not always be the best qualification for entertaining other people. 
With this apologetic prelude, I redeem a long-standing promise 
to discourse to the members of the Sydney University Union about 
their eponymous Society in the University of Oxford. 

The Oxford Union is no mere geographical shadowy expression, 
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but an exceedingly well-appointed club, lying back from the noisiest 
street in Oxford, and containing, in addition to the usual appoint- 
ments of a first-class club-house, a truly magnificent library of 
modern books, housed in a noble Gothic room once decorated with 
the famous frescoes by Morris, Rossetti and Madox Brown, which 
were the first expression of that :esthetic revival in arts and 
manners which posterity will probably consider to be the chief 
distinction of this half-century. The debates were held in this 
room until 1880, when a new hall was erected on an adjoining site, 
which is used as a reading-room except on Thursday even- 
ings, when the tables and stands are cleared out, audiences 
assemble, sometimes to the number of a thousand, and those 
formal debates take place, the fame of which has overshadowed 
the other functions of the Society. 

For it must be remembered that, although the Oxford Union 
was, in its beginning, a debating society, it soon became a club. 
The first local habitation was in Baxter’s rooms, the site of which I 
cannot at this distance identify; but, after a sojourn there of half 
a term, it moved in January, 1829, to the large rooms over a shop 
in the High, now occupied by Vincent’s Club, but then known as 
Wyatt’s Rooms. The present premises were built, I believe, about 
1860; and certainly for the last forty years the library, smoking- 
room, and other club advantages have been more attractive to 
members than the debates. Indeed, there must be many of the 
3.000 members on the active list who never attend a debate 
during their whole University career, while very few of them take 
any part in these discussions. On the other hand, there is a well- 
known type of undergraduate for whom the sun rises and sets 
in the debating hall. Either he takes an absorbing interest in 
private business (for it must be remembered that the affairs of 
the Club are entirely managed by the president and the com- 
mittee, and any officer may be questioned before the debate is 
opened about any matter pertaining to his duties), and is con- 
stantly writing rubbish in the suggestion book or dividing the 
house on questions of blotting-paper or quill-pens, or he is a 
serious politician, who is always intriguing for some office and 
gives elaborate breakfasts to consolidate his influence or obtain 
some freshman’s vote. 

In 1878 the talents of the present editor of a London newspaper 
and of a Tory wire-puller in London municipal affairs were united 
by just such a breakfast to secure the return as president of a 
present Under Secretary of State, one of whose official acts by 
which he deserves to be remembered in Sydney was the appoint- 
ment to his committee of Mr. Consett Stephen.* 


* A graduate of the University of Sydney. 
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Those questions too on private business! How elastic the phrase 
is! And what an attraction the questioning offers to idle visitors ! 
Many a speaker has been disconcerted by seeing his audience fall 
away from hundreds to tens when the president’s voice calls upon 
him to open the debate. The questions themselves range over 
every subject and are put for every purpose except that of gaining 
information. 

Primarily, they are designed to amuse the audience at the 
expense of the ofticers; and as the interrogator has had weeks 
to prepare his shafts of wit and is sometimes played up to by 
another member, the ofticer who holds his own in such a battle is 
not likely to lose his head before any audience in after-life. 

In private business, as in debates, one thing only is demanded 
of speakers—that they shall not become bores. No audience is at 
once more critical and more tolerant. Offences against good 
manners, obtrusive egotisms, mere talking for display are hooted 
down; while the cluinsiest or most foolish speech will get a hearing 
if the speaker is in earnest without being ridiculous. 

It is this intolerance of bores and self-assertiveness which 
makes the Oxford Union such an admirable Parliamentary School, 
and gives it that peculiar resemblance to the House of Commons 
which Sir Stafford Northcote called attention to in his speech at 
the opening of the new Hall. A man who can keep the ear of the 
Union will almost certainly command attention at St. Stephen’s. 

The management of the Union is (or perhaps I should say “ was,” 
for I speak of fifteen years ago) in the hands of a president and a 
standing committee. The president is elected at the end of 
every term and takes office at the beginning of the next. He 
nominates a committee of five, giving a preference to his own 
supporters, but being under a well-understood obligation not to 
exclude young speakers of ability because they belong to the 
opposite side. One of his committee he appoints secretary, with 
the duty of keeping the minutes of the debates and conducting, 
with the help of two paid clerks, the general correspondence of the 
club. The other officers of the Society, who are also ex-officio 
members of the committee, are the librarian and the treasurer, 
both of whom are elected annually. 

The principal duty of the librarian is to bring down to every 
meeting a list of the books which he recommends to the Society 
to purchase. In preparing this, and in the performance of his 
general duties, he is assisted by a committee of eight, whom he 
appoints without reference to anyone else, and among whom 
are usually found several of the younger Fellows. As it is 
open to any member to object to a book or propose the inclu- 
sion of another, a librarian is often required to show tact and 
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power in getting his list adopted. The librarianship thus becomes 
a frequent stepping-stone to the presidency. 

The treasurer is responsible for the internal management of 
the House. It is his part to know exactly why there is a 
draught in one corner of the smoking-room, why the bread is. 
always stale and the soap bad, why somebody snored in the 
library, or why dogs had intruded beyond the entrance hall, 
and, generally, to reply to all the heterogeneous complaints, 
by which the crotchety or ingenious member harasses the life 
of a club committee. The treasurer was usually chosen rather 
for his social qualities than his powers of debate, and was 
always expected to furnish at least five minutes amusement 
during private business. 

Private business over, the debate was always opened by a 
mover, whose name, together with the subject of debate, had 
been posted in the Club House for five days previously. Other 
speakers followed, as they caught the eye of the president: but 
I am afraid it must be confessed that presidents saw the best 
speakers first and failed to see the bores until the house began 
to empty. Indeed, I remember one occasion when a crowded 
and impatient house had waited until within half an hour of 
closing time to hear Mr. George Curzon close a debate upon 
the Eastern Question, and the president declared that as he 
saw no other member wishing to address the house he called 
on Mr. Curzon to reply; although all the time—so the presi- 
dent was told afterwards—a most worthy member with a talent 
for being inopportune was on his legs gesticulating. The presi- 
dent had failed to see him because he had fixed his gaze upon 
the ceiling and the man was standing on the floor! The disap- 
pointed member and his friends brought the matter up at the 
next week’s private business, but the same president ruled them 
out of order for referring to a previous meeting, and the house 
laughed them down. I have often wished, while sitting in the 
Legislative Assembly, that members who complain that they 
are slighted by the Speaker and insist that every member has 
equal rights could have served a year’s apprenticeship in that 
atmesphere of frankness, generosity, high spirits, prejudice, in- 
dependence and indifference! They would then have learnt 
that merited distinctions are a necessary accompaniment of true 
equality. 

The subject for debate was usually chosen from a number sub- 
mitted to the committee by ambitious orators; but if none of 
these were suitable it became the duty of a member of the com- 
mittee to support a good subject, and as a president’s success 
depended to a considerable extent upon the quality of the debates 
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during his term of office, he took care in choosing his committee 
to select men who could be depended upon in such an emer- 
gency. Politics generally proved the most attractive subject ; 
though all were open to discussion except theology and topics 
which touched upon it. So sensitive is public feeling about this 
exception that in December, 1887, the motion that “ Suicide is 
expedient and justifiable” was protested against as “ involving 
theology,” and the adjournment of the house was moved in 
order to prevent its discussion. The motion for adjournment 
was lost by ten votes, the numbers being: Ayes, 70; Nos, 80. 
And how interesting the subjects are which have been chosen! 
To peruse the records of the Society since its foundation on 
February 2nd, 1826, is to obtain a view of the changing phases 
of English life and thought no less complete and accurate than 
is given by the cartoons in Punch. The subject of the very 
first debate is at once characteristic of Oxford and redolent of 
a past age: “That the present system of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions for the scientific instruction of the labowring classes is 
not likely to prove beneficial to the country.” 

And such motions as these,“ That forgery ought not to be 
punished by death”; that “ It is a less crime to steal u sheep than . 
to hang a man for stealing one” (which, by the way, were both 
lost); to what a remote age they seemed to belong, and yet how 
near they bring us to Romilly’s successful efforts to reform our 
penal system! The vicissitudes of Parliamentary reform; the 
growing disappointment with Lord Grey’s Administration; the 
progress of the movement against slavery (which, in the Oxford 
Union as elsewhere, was always supported by a Wilberforce); the 
growth of the Anti-Corn Law agitation; the changes in political 
relations on the Continent of Europe; the great developments of 
social energy, directed first towards an improvement of the physical 
surroundings of the poor, and later towards an improvement in 
their industrial relations—all these phases of thought and activity 
are brought before us by the Minute Book of the Oxford Union, 
together with many other echoes of distant and less interesting 
controversies. Who, for instance, now knows or cares whether 
the “ Duke of Reichstadt had a better right to the crown of France 
than Charles X.” (November 4th, 1830), or “ whether Donna Maria 
was the legitimate successor to the Throne of Portugal” 
(November 18th, 1833) ? 

Then how decided the Society has always been in its opinions! 
The House of Lords might give way before the inroads of 
Democracy ; but the temper of the Union was unbroken and its 
courage undismayed! The national crime of 1688 was still 
unatoned for, and to the usurpation of the Dutch Invader all 
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England’s evils could be clearly traced! Others might play with 
reform and palter with Democracy, but the Union stood unaltered 
in the ancient ways—the uncompromising enemy of Liberalism ; 
the undaunted friend of the Church; the accurate exponent of the 
thoughts of the British aristocracy! It rejected the Reform Bill 
of 1832, long after this had been passed by Parliament; and has 
always shown a watchful and determined opposition to attacks 
upon the British Constitution! It has surveyed mankind and the 
political affairs of mankind from China to Peru; and has always 
taken a particular and patronizing interest in the fortunes of the 
United States ; having pointed out so far back as 1836, on the 
motion of Mr. Cardwell, “ That no remedy can be expected for the 
evils of American society without an entire change in the form 
of Government in that country,’ and having further declared in 
1841, by a majority of twelve, “ That the power of the United States 
is of a character calculuted to experience a speedy decay.” In fact, 
the only feature in which the discussions of the Union bear 
resemblance to those of less famous societies, is, that its members 
have been generally ready to talk the most upon those subjects 
about which they know the least. 

But although it has been thus rigid and inexorable in its political 
orthodoxy, the Union has always shown an open mind on non- 
political subjects. Thus it was not prepared to “ <isbelieve those 
phenomena commonly known us Ghosts.” It has several times 
approved of State aid being extended to the stage; it would have 
opened all Museums and Galleries on Sundays very many years 
ago; while the motion “ That this House desires to be cremated ” 
was carried in 1888 by a majority of three. It refused, however, 
by a small majority to express the opinion “ That the time is ripe 
for a revolt of man against the growing ascendency of women”* 
(October 18th, 1888), and, in spite of its often expressed dissatis- 
faction with things in general, it refused to agree with the propo- 
sition “ That this House wishes it had been born at Athens in the 
year 490 B.C.” It has several times pronounced “ Cheap Law” to 
be a “national evil,” and very early in its career adopted the 
opinion that “ The influence of the Press, both weekly and daily, 
is wholly pernicious,” a declaration which was renewed in 1878 
without a division, the only speaker in the negative being a Guinea 
Coast negro named Cole (who was of course known everywhere as 
King Cole), and who greatly disappointed the Missionary Society 
which paid for his education, by preferring the too open worship of 


* So far as | am aware no woman has yet spoken in the Oxford Union, though 
Mr. Hare mentions in The Story of my Life that when the subject of ghosts 
was brought forward for debate in 1860, Mrs, Gaskell, the authoress of Cranford, 
wished to have spoken on the subject from the gallery, but refrained. 
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Bacchus and Venus to more orthodox studies. The view of the 
Union about public affairs has always been extremely gloomy. It 
has “viewed with alarm and regret” the introduction of the Caucus 
system. It has declared every Liberal Government “ hopelessly 
incompetent.” It has regarded the spread of Socialism as 
“dangerous.” It has “regretted” any further extension of the 
Franchise on several occasions, and viewed “with concern” the 
tendency of modern governments towards paternal legislation ; 
while the social condition of the country has afforded it “grave 
cause for alarm” since the first year of its foundation. Neverthe- 
less, as | have already mentioned, it would rather not have been 
born in Athens in p.c. 490. 

After the enumeration of the subjects of debate you will not 
perhaps be surprised to hear that the Society had the candour on 
June 6th, 1889, to vote by a majority of three “ That this House 
deplores its past history as recorded in the minutes of public 
business.” 

The earlier days of the Union have always excited special interest 
on account of the distinction of the men who were then its 
leading spirits. Cardinal Manning, Mr. Gladstone, Robert Lowe, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Cardwell, Lord Lincoln, Gaskell, Archbishop. 
Tait, Roundell Palmer (afterwards Lord Selborne), Rogers, who 
becaine Lord Blatchford, and is known to Australian history as“ the 
man named Rogers” of Chief Justice Higinbotham’s invective,* 
Samuel Wilberforce (afterwards Bishop of Winchester), Sir 
Thomas Acland, Dean Merivale, Mr. Ruskin and many others 
formed an unsurpassed assemblage of talentand eloquence whose early 
promise has since been amply fulfilled. “1 well remember,” writes 
Lord Sherbrooke in his fascinating Chapter of Autobiography, “ the 
first time I heard Gladstone speak. It was on the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies. As far as mere elocution went he 
spoke just as well as he does now in 1876. He had taken just as 
much pains with the details of his subject as he would if he had 
been Secretary of State for the Colonies. He did not launch into 
commonplaces about the rights of men, but he proposed a well- 
considered and carefully-prepared scheme of gradual emancipation. 
It is not too much to say that even he gave full promise of all 
which he has since achieved.” 

Mr. Gladstone had been taking part in the debatest for more 


* The late Chief Justice of Victoria, when a Minister of the Crown, protested 
many times against the interference of the Colonial Office (which he declared 
was merely a ‘**cleri: named Rogers” ) in Victorian affairs. 

+ Mr. Gladstone's first speech was on February 11th, 1830, in disapproval of 
‘*the conduct of Mr. Fox and his Party in reference to the Treason and Sedition 
Bills of 1795.” 
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than a year before he made this speech, and the minutes show 
that Mr. Lowe had occasionally spoken on the same evening as 
his future chief, so that his recollection is probably at fault that 
this was the first occasion he had heard Mr. Gladstone speak. Mr. 
Gladstone’s topics were usually historic or poetical; and his side 
was that which would be looked for in “the rising hope of the 
unbending Tories.” It is interesting to find that his Conser- 
vative instincts were not limited by the field of politics. On 
May 20th, 1830, he spoke against the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities of the Jews, and a month later he condemned “the 
establishment of colleges in London for the education of the 
middle classes.” 

Sir Francis Doyle has given a delightful reminiscence of 
a debate in the Gladstonian days. “As soon as Mr. Gladstone 
dawned upon the Union, which was not, as I have said, in the 
earlier days of his undergraduateship, he took the first place. 
How far this pre-eminence was gained by eclipsing his pre- 
decessor Manning, and how far because Manning, whose degree 
time was approaching, withdrew from our debates to fall back 
upon his books, I do not precisely remember. My impression, 
at any rate, is that the two were not in full activity together. 
Gladstone and Gaskell became the leading Christ Church 
speakers. Henry Wilberforce and Hardinge, taking a tone 
somewhat different from this, upheld the reputation of Oriel. 
Henry Wilberforce in particular exhibited an easy grace and 
facility, such as the Wilberforces, one and all, seemed to have 
inherited from their distinguished father. Part of this inheri- 
tance was the wonderful Wilberforce voice, so remarkable for 
its melody and power. Nor was the speaking confined to the 
regular debates. Private matters, ¢.g., whether we should take 
in The Sporting Maguzine or not, were argued about with 
great earnestness, and what was said on those occasions showed 
now and then a life and reality which our formal harangues 
often wanted. Still, the great oratorical event of my time was 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech against the first Reform Bill: I may 
add that the debate as a whole, being the outgrowth of genuine 
passion, and an excitement shared by all, was better than 
the average. Most of the speakers rose more or less above 
their ordinary level, but when Mr. Gladstone sat down, we 
all of us felt that an epoch in our lives had occurred. ‘ 

“ Another incident happened in the course of this debate” 
—(continues Sir Francis)—“ happened to me at least, which left 
me for a moment hardly knowing whether I stood on my head 
or my heels. 

“For a certain number of Thursdays, the day when our debates 
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were held, I had watched, affectionately and respectfully, an 
old gentleman with snow-white hair, who seemed to have be- 
come a regular attendant. Now I am as blind as a bat, so 
that anything or any person a few yards off is most imperfectly 
discerned. I therefore pictured to myself that this unknown 
personage was an _ enthusiastic veteran who sat watching 
the rising generation to see if a flash of lightning here and 
there were visible among us. Week after week I kept 
saying to myself, ‘There is that dear old boy again. How 
nice of him to come and investigate for himself what we are 
worth. I wish I knew who he is.’ This information was soon 
to be vouchsafed to me. Whilst the Reform debate was going on, 
some earnest young Tory had denounced Lord Grey and his 
colleagues as a vile crew of traitors. He had hardly finished, 
when up jumped my patriarch (it was the summer term, with 
the boat races in full force), and in a bold and vigorous tone 
of voice took hiin to task thus: ‘The honourable gentleman 
has called Her Majesty’s Ministers a crew. We accept the omen, 
a crew they are, and with Lord Grey for stroke, Lord Brougham 
for steerer, and the whole people of England hallooing on the 
banks, I can tell the honourable gentleman they are pretty 
sure of winning the race.’ Down he sat, deservedly applauded. 
But [I got into a state of bewilderment that passes descrip- 
tion. I thought my respected veteran had gone mad. On 
recovering inyself, however, I made enquiries, and soon dis- 
covered that I had been revering as an ancient sage the white- 
headed boy, Bob Lowe, now flourishing as Lord Sherbrooke. 
He afterwards held his place till I left Oxford as one of the 
most effective of our young speakers.” 

This debate, besides being interesting to us, produced also 
important consequences for England, because it altered the 
course of Mr. Gladstone’s life. He was proceeding to the Bar 
and would have entered an Inn in due course after leaving 
Oxford had not Lord Lincoln (who took part in the debate) 
immediately made known at Clumber the effect of his great 
speech. The result was that Lord Lincoln’s father (the Duke 
of Neweastle, a stern, unbending Tory) immediately exerted 
himself to bring Mr. Gladstone into Parliament as Member for 
Newark. 

Manning (Cardinal and Archbishop) was a frequent speaker 
and leader of the house before Mr. Gladstone joined in its 
debates, and even then (according to Sir Francis Doyle) showed 
that “omniscience” and intellectual sharp practice which Mr. 
Purcell’s biography has made generally known. Mr. Gladstone 
had denounced the Government for wavering on the “ barilla” 
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duty. This Ministry, said the impetuous orator, which wanted 
“the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, as if it 
were a chapter out of their infallible Whig Koran,” what a 
failure it had made in minor matters! Each of these was duly 
enumerated with a repetition of the galling formula. One of 
these was the barilla duty, “If they cannot say ‘the barilla 
duty, the whole barilla duty, and nothing but the barilla duty, 
how can they force upon the people of this country the Bill,” 
&e. Stephen Denison, then a young undergraduate of Balliol 
and one of Manning’s most devoted vassals, being puzzled by 
this expression sought out his Pope and asked him for an 
explanation of the unknown word. “Dear me!” replied Man- 
ning (so relates Sir Francis Doyle), “not know what barilla 
means? I will explain it at once. You see, in commerce” (for 
Manning had been intended for a commercial career) “there are 
two methods of proceeding. At one time you load your ship 
with a particular commodity, such as tea, wines, or tobacco, 
at other times you select a variety of articles suitable to the 
port of destination. And in the language of trade we deno- 
minate this latter operation ‘barilla.’” Stephen Denison, thus 
carefully instructed, went his way, but in a week or so he found 
out that “barilla” meant burnt sea-weed or its equivalent, and 
his faith in Manning’s infallibility was no longer the same. 
The records of the Union furnish many pleasing indications 
of the early characteristics of other eminent men. Thus it is 
interesting to observe that those distinguished Peelites, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir James Graham, were 
even in their undergraduate days free-traders and interested 
in economic subjects; and that Lord Blatchford, with an ap- 
parent prescience of his future, had already begun to keep a 
watchful eye upon the Colonies. And when we see a motion 
putting the blame of the Civil War upon Charles I. amended 
into this form, “That the cause of the Civil War is to be 
sought for in the cirewmstances of the times,’ we recog- 
nize at once that such an amendment is judicious enough 
to indicate an overwhelming fitness for episcopal position to- 
the English Church, and we are not surprised that it was 
moved by Mr. Samuel Wilberforce: Another who attained an 
even higher clerical position than that of Mr. Wilberforce—to. 
wit, Archbishep Tait—was in favour of removing all restric- 
tions upon Jews except the right to sit on the judicial bench 
or enter Parliament. Tait’s views on other ecclesiastical mat- 
ters were less limited. In March, 1835, he supported a motion 
by the uncompromising Mr. Ward, the enfant terrible of the 
Oxford Movement, whose pitiless logic (as readers of Dean 
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Church will remember) drove Newman to Rome, “ That a 
legislative provision for the Roman Catholic Priesthood would 
be a most beneficial measure.” Capes, a name not yet forgotten 
in Oxford, was a frequent speaker on the side of the Erastians, 
although his motion, “That the prospects of the Established 
Church have been and are steadily and continuously improving” 
(November 6th, 1834) found not one supporter. What a chal- 
lenge such a motion must have been to the small band of 
Oriel men, who were just beginning a campaign to rouse all 
England to a sense of the Church’s imminent peril.* 
Newman, the leader of this movement, took no part in the 
debates; but his pupil, Pattison, who by his keen intellect, 
restrained force, and quiet energy, took Newman’s place in the 
University as a moral influence a generation later, spoke twice, 
once in favour of repealing “ The so-called taxes upon knowledge,” 
and the other time in support of Anonymity in journalism. But, 
as the “ Memoirs” tell us, the shy, eager, ecclesiastical student was 
out of place at the Union, although, as Rector of Lincoln, he 
followed its debates and showed such knowledge of their incidents 
that at least one undergraduate speaker, who owes much to the 
kindly wisdom of the rector, used to suspect him of clandestine 
visits to the Hall on Thursday evenings. The impulsive Mr. 
Ruskin, as might be expected, achieved greater oratorical 
distinction, being nominated to the committee during the 
presidency of Mr. Highton, of Queen’s, in Michaelmas term 1838. 
During the preceding summer term he had joined in almost every 
debate. On May 17th he opposed the motion, “ That the present 
facilities of acquiring knowledge through the medium of the Press 
ave on the whole productive of more harm than benefit,’ and the 
following week he maintained the view “ That the reading of good 
and well-written novels is neither prejudicial to the moral nor to 
the intellectual chavacter.”. He also moved two characteristic 
motions, “ That intellectual education as distinguished from moral 
discipline is detrimental to the interest cf the lower orders of a 
nation”; * That theatrical representations are wpon the whole 
highly beneficial to the character of a nation” (October 25th, 1838). 
After this Mr. Ruskin’s fit of Union fever seems to have passed. 
At any rate, he took no further part in its debates, and after the 
expiry of his term on the committee, the Union knew him no 
more until he became one ot the decorators of the famous Hall. 
The frescoes in the library, which was then the debating hall, 
* Another of Mr. Capes’ motions was ‘‘ That of all methods for promoting 
the substantial education of the people by the diffusion of desultory and enter- 


taining information is the least efficient.” This might be recommended as 
a subject for a Press essay to the University extenders of modern times, 
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mark a noteworthy stage in the history of English art; because 
they were the first attempt to apply pre-Raphaelite ideas to 
internal decoration. They were designed by Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Ruskin, to represent scenes from the Arthurian legend; 
but being painted on an open timbered roof in a fugitive material, 
their inverted and ragged appearance formed a constant object of 
derision to the Philistine undergraduate. As damp and time 
wrought greater ruin and obscurity, debates were frequent as to 
what remedial treatment should be followed. In the early 
seventies the committee proposed at the same time to save the 
«amour propre of Mr. Morris and preserve the frescoes by covering 
them with a pomegranate paper bought at Mr. Morris's uphol- 
stering establishment. Mr. Coplestone, now Bishop of Colombo, 
led the opposition in a speech which was much admired. “ Mr. 
Morris,” he said, “may have some consolation. Morris's frescoes 
will be concealed by Morris’s pomegranate paper. But what about 
poor Mr. Ruskin? Are his feelings not to be consulted at all ?” 
This appeal prevailed,in spite of the heroic declamation of Mr. 
(now Sir Ellis) Ashmead-Bartlett, and the frescoes gradually became 
an indistinguishable mass ot gloom. Their influence, however, 
never died. They were the forerunner of that zsthetic movement 
which spread in the early eighties out of Oxford throughout 
England. Its virtues and absurdities were many and were keenly 
canvassed at the Union, but its power was unquestioned. The 
extreme “ esthetes” despised the Union and its herd of members, 
and, pining for a more distinctive and select society, took a room 
in the High, which, surrounded with divans for hashish-smokers, 
was otherwise to be bare of all furniture except a bust of Shelley in 
an alcove of flowers. The gentle youth who originated this most 
precious idea, and who feebly aped a brilliant genius, whose 
services to art it is cowardly to ignore because of his self-wrought 
ruin—advertised upon the walls of the Union the following notice 
written in early English character :— 

“Members desirous of joining a new Club are requested to 
communicate in confidence with Mr. 

“The object of this Club is to supply that certain something 
which is so conspicuously wanting in other institutions of this 
sort.” 

The president, although angrily requested to remove this 
notice, refused to interfere ; but Mr. was soon afterwards 


ducked under his college pump and the notice came down 
without official action! Cambridge men boast that such things 
are impossible at Cambridge! But Cambridge was never the 
home of movements. An Oxonian, who edits a most Oxtordy 
weekly journal, is said to have declared that he never met 
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an Oxford man who could not write a leading article, or a 
Cambridge man who could. “On the whole,” he says, “1 prefer 
the Cambridge man.” De gustibus non est disputandum ; but 
who shall say how much the difference between the character- 
istics of the two Universities is kept alive and accentuated by 
the Oxford Union ? 

Perhaps the most memorable debate at the Union on account of 
the distinction of the speakers, and as marking a great change 
in literary taste, was that on the comparative poetical merits 
of Byron and Shelley. Sir Francis Doyle (then Mr. Doyle) 
being, as he states, under Cambridge influences, moved on 
November 26th, 1829, “ That Shelley was « qreater poet than 
Lord Byron,” and invited the Cambridge Union, which had distin- 
guished itself by the ardour with which it had championed the 
cause of the poet whom Oxford had turned from its gates, 
to send over a deputation to maintain the claims of their 
favourite. Arthur Hallam (through whom the Adonais had 
for the first time been printed in England), Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, and Sunderland were the men 
chosen to speak for Shelley and their University. Years after- 
wards Lord Houghton, telling the story of this expedition, was 
wont to say that when on behalf of himself and his colleagues, 
he applied to Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity, for an 
“exeat,” he did not make it quite clear to that venerable 
dignitary whether Shelley or Wordsworth was the poet whose 
intellectual character was to be defended by the deputation. “I 
have always,” he said, “had a dim suspicion, though probably 
I did not do so, that I substituted the name of Wordsworth 
for Shelley.” However this may be, the “exeat” was granted 
and the three young men went through the snow by the 
“Pluck” coach to fulfil their missionary task. Here is Lord 
Houghton’s account, taken from a letter to his mother, of 
what he saw :— 

“The man that took the most was the youngest Gladstone 
of Liverpool—I am sure a very superior person. Doyle 
is also clever, Gaskell is as different as possible from what 
I expected, very plain, completely unatfected, and simple in 
his manners, and good-natured even to boyishness. Sunder- 
land spoke first after Doyle, who opened, then Hallam, then 
some Oxonians, and I succeeded. 

“The contrast from our long, noisy, shuftling, scraping, talk- 
ing, vulgar, ridiculous looking kind of assembly, to a neat, 
square room, with eighty or ninety young-gentlemen sprucely 
dressed sitting on chairs or lounging about the fireplace, was 
enough to unnerve a more confident person than myself. Even 
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the brazen Sunderland was somewhat awed and became tauto- 
logical, and spoke what we call an inferior speech, but which 
dazzled his hearers. Hallam, as being among old friends, was 
bold and spoke well. The Oxonian speaking is wretched.” 

Now let me quote the Oxford version of the same debate from a 
lecture on Wordsworth delivered at Oxford during his Professor- 
ship of Poetry by Sir Francis Doyle :— 


‘*Some forty-three years ago I brought forward a motion in the Oxford Union 
that Shelley was a greater poet than Byron. The debate, after the fashion of non- 
political debates, would probably have been a languid one ; but friends of mine at 
Cambridge (the motion, I may say, was an echo of Cambridge thought and feeling) 
took the matter up and appeared suddenly on the scene of action. The first of 
these friends was Arthur Hallam, the Marcellus of our time. 

** The second was also a very remarkable man—Mr. Sunderland. By common con- 
sent he was an orator unequalled in promise, and at tiat moment rapidly expanding 
into unequalled power. His fate, alas ! was even more appalling than that of Arthur 
Hallam. Just as he was issuing forth into life, all the stormy hopes, all the strug- 
gling energies, all the tumultuous aspirations of his imprisoned soul, were suddenly 
arrested by the grasp of some mysterious brain disease. For forty years he re- 
mained dumb, torpid, and motionless, recalling to our minds that mighty image, 
suggesting itself to the poet among the glaciers of Switzerland, of 


‘A cataract 
Frozen in an instant’ 


“The third member of the trio was Lord Houghton. . . . Sunderland 
spoke first, and spoke with great effect, though scarcely, I believe, with the 
same fire that he often put forth on more congenial subjects. Then followed 
Hallam with equal if not superior foree. After him jumped up a gentleman from 
Oriel, who, in a bluff and burly manner, began to pooh-pooh the pretensions of 
Shelley, as to which I need hardly say he was absolutely ignorant ; when, all at 
once, he caught sight of Mr. Richard Milnes, since Lord Houghton, sitting in his 
place. Hecaught sight of him, as of one still competent to speak in answer—still 
competent to make a pounce, and tear him limb from limb. The former orators 
then, were the mere velites, the skirmishers of the expedition, the foraging parties 
in advance of the real army ; whilst Lord Houghton represented in his own person 
the ériarii of the tenth legion, the Macedonian phalanx, the old guard of Napoleon, 
irresistible in the attack and inexorable to resistance. In the presence of that 
terrible antagonist the gentleman from Oriel lost heart and faltered. He changed 
his front at once, and went over to the enemy like the Saxons at Leipsic, in the 
very middle of the action, recording as a deserter his vote for Shelley, to the 
amazement and amusement of the hearers. Lord Houghton then stood up, and 
showed consummate skill as an advocate. In order to prove Shelley’s gradual 
approximation out of his boyish atheism to the principles of Christian truth, he 
read, with great taste and feeling, that fine chorus from the Hellas, one of 
Shelley’s latest works, the chorus I mean containing this stanza : 


‘A power from the unknown God 
A Promethean conqueror came ; 
Like a triumphal path, he trod 
The thorns of death and shame.’ 


Anxious, however, perhaps over-anxious to inculcate, or, as somebody once phrased 

it, to tread the truth into the ignorant and unthinking multitude before him, he 

passed somewhat lightly over the fact that the chorus in question is a dramatic 

chorus, and put by the poet into the mouths of captive Christian women. After him 
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there was silence in the Union for several minutes, and then Mr. Manning, of Bal 


liol, perhaps at that particular time the actual leader of our debates, with great pro- 
priety rose. He felt that it would be a somewhat clownish and inhospitable proceed- 
ing if these bold guests went away unchallenged—if their shields were not touched 
with the arms of courtesy by some daring Oxford cavalier. He spoke well, exceed- 
ingly well, but the framework of his argument—the backbone of his oration— 
amounted just to this : Byron is a great poet, we have all of us read Byron ; but (and 
this is my justification for introducing the topie at all) if Shelley had been a great 
poet, we should have read him also ; but we none of us have done so. Therefore 
Shelley is not a great poet—« fortiori he is not so great a poet as Byron. In hance 
sententiam, an immense majority of the Union went pedibus: the debate was 
over, and we all of us, including Mr. Gladstone, adjourned, as I have said, to 
supper.” 

And now, if I am not keeping you too long from following Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends to supper, I would like to chronicle the 
memorable schism of the Rambler. 

In Michaelmas term of 1833 the Society elected as its president 
a Mr. Massie, of Wadhain, who, being a Radical, gave great offence 
to Tait, Roundell Palmer, W. G. Ward, and other leading spirits. 

The malcontents accordingly—without formally seceding from 
the Union—deserted its debates and formed a new society, called the 
Rambler. Under this boycott the debates of the Union languished 
and its benches were empty. The obnoxious president, who was 
really very badly used, sought the help of Mr. Robert Lowe, and on 
his advice decided on heroic measures. A resolution was brought 
forward that all the members of the new society should be expelled 
from the Union; but fortunately for the Society the motion was 
lost. The debate upon it was most furious. About 200 members 
were present, and while the president was speaking the greatest 
disorder prevailed, even threatening the dissolution of the 
meeting. Mr. Lowe, as librarian, had taken the chair while the 
president had the floor, and by his firmness saved the situation. 
Tait, the future Archbishop, was among the noisiest of the 
dissentients, and was fined by Lowe the sum of £1 for his 
persistent interruptions of the president. This act of decision and 
rigour completely restored order; and though the motion to expel 
the Ramblers was lost, the discontented members returned to the 
fold of the parent society at the beginning of the new year. The 
incident is now principally remembered by a mock Homeric poem 
called Unionachia, copies of which may still be met with on the 
bookstalls. This was the joint work of Prebendary Jackson and 
the Rev. Thomas Sinclair, while the Slawkenberg notes were by 
Dean Scott, the famous lexicographer. The English translation 
was by Archdeacon Giles. 

Since this storm blew over the ways of the Union have been 
ways of peace. There have, it is true, been battles royal over, 
opening the rooms on Sunday, fierce contests over the regulations 
about smoking ; sometimes, too, there have been personal disputes, 
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but the supremacy of the Union has never been seriously 
challenged by a rival society. It has continued, as may it always 
be, the representative of undergraduate Oxford, reflecting with 
equal accuracy the vices and the virtues of that curious medley; 
and if the standard of its debates has fluctuated from time to time 
as the better speakers have gone down before successors to them 
have been formed, it has nevertheless always in accordance with 
Oxford traditions recognized that the canons of good behaviour 
are founded upon the elementary laws of good sense and good 
feeling; so that a revolt against them is not the way to inde- 
pendence, but to degeneration. The Oxford Union keeps its pride 
of place because it is not an audience to mistake mere eccentricity 
for originality, or to think that a man has gained in self-respect by 
forgetting his manners. So may it flourish to the end of time. 


B. R. WIse. 


6* 


MR. CLEVELAND. 


THE career of Grover Cleveland is the most extraordinary in the 
annals of the American Republic. He is the one man who has 
been in three successive Presidential campaigns the leader of his 
party. He is the only man who, having been once elected to the 
Executive oftice and then defeated for a second term, has been 
afterward returned to the White House from private life. He is 
the first man who has given to the Democratic Party, since the 
championship of slavery wrought its overthrow, a fresh and win- 
ning issue, and thus restored to it the complete control of the 
national government, which it had forfeited a generation before. 
All this was the achievement, not of a veteran statesman, long 
familiar to the whole people, but of a man new to public life, who 
had never been heard of outside his own state two years before 
his election to the highest office in the nation. 

Grover Cleveland was the son of a poor country clergyman, 
whose death when the youth was sixteen extinguished all hope of 
a college education. Thrown upon his own resources, he began 
work as an office-boy for a law firm in Buffalo, New York. He 
improved his spare time in the study of the law, rose to the posi- 
tion of managing clerk, and in 1859, at the age of twenty-two, was 
admitted to the Bar. He soon proved himself capable, industrious, 
and painstaking, and within four years was appointed assistant 
district-attorney. So satisfactory was his record as a subordinate, 
that, at the end of a three years’ term, the Democratic Party, to 
which he had early attached himself, nominated him for district- 
attorney—a place filled by the popular vote of the county in which 
Bufialo is situated. This county generally goes Republican, and 
the year 1866was no exception ; but in 1870 the Democrats nomi- 
nated him for another county oftice—that of sheriff—and this time 
the party ticket was successful. Mr. Cleveland administered his 
office with marked ability and fidelity for three years, and then 
once more returned to the practice of his profession. He won an 
excellent local reputation as a lawyer, but as he seldom appeared 
outside of the Butfalo courts, he did not become generally known. 
even to his profession, throughout the state. 
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On the 18th of March, 1881, Mr. Cleveland entered upon his 
forty-fifth year. His experience thus far and his standing as he 
reached middle life in no way distinguished him from a host ot 
similar men scattered throughout the Union. There were thou- 
sands who, like him, had been reared in poverty, had picked up 
most of their education while earning a living, had conquered a 
respectable position by ability and industry, and had won the con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens in local affairs; but who were never 
thought of by their neighbours, or even by their most partial 
friends, as likely to cut any figure in national history. Yet within 
four years Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated as President; for the 
twelve years since then he has been constantly one of the great 
political leaders of the country ; and in March, 1897, he closes his 
second term as Executive, the man best known among living 
Americans throughout the world. Such are the wonderful possi- 
bilities which fortune opens in the modern politics of the Republic, 
—thousands of worthy citizens doing creditable work in various 
positions, without a thought of fame, in 1881; one of those thou- 
sands elevated to the highest office in 1885, and within a few years, 
recognized, both at home and abroad, as one of the great cha- 
racters in his nation’s history. 

No such career was contemplated by the framers of the American 
Constitution. The “ Fathers of the Republic” expected the Presi- 
dency to be filled by a succession of trained statesinen, who would 
find it the crown of long service in positions only less conspicuous, 
which had rendered them well known to the people of the whole 
country. This expectation was fully realized for forty years after 
the establishinent of the new government. George Washington, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams—this line represented as close an approach 
to a lofty ideal as has ever been seen in a practical world. 

The possibility of Mr. Cleveland’s career is found in the revolu- 
tionary changes which have come over the method of selecting the 
Executive. The Constitution designed his choice by a compara- 
tively small body of electors, themselves distinguished citizens, 
named by the several states solely for this purpose. Enjoying 
absolute freedom of action, these electors were to consider the 
ablest statesman in the land, and, after careful consideration, to 
pick out the fittest. The people were to have nothing to do with 
the matter directly. Alexander Hamilton recorded his firm con- 
viction that, under this process of election, there would be “a 
constant probability of seeing the station filled by characters pre- 
eminent for stability and virtue.” 

But democracy would not long endure such restraints upon its 
freedom of action. The ingenious device of an intermediary 
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body, possessing absolute power, soon failed to operate as a check 
upon popular control, and presidential electors became mere 
recording machines, absclutely bound to support the candidate 
nominated by the party which had also named them. This 
nominating system is entirely of modern growth. Under it each 
party in every state chooses a number of delegates proportioned to 
the state’s representation in Congress, who meet in national con- 
vention and decide upon candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Each party in every state also nominates a set of presiden- 
tial electors, and the set which receives the larger number of votes 
at the polls, casts for the candidate of its party the electoral votes 
of the state. Practically, therefore, every man last November 
voted almost as directly for President as though his ballot had 
borne simply the name of McKinley,or Bryan. It follows also that 
the President must be a man nominated in one or other of the two 
great national conventions, 

The convention always seeks the man who is likely to carry 
most of the “ doubtful states,” which will decide the contest. One 
consequence is that an aspirant from such a state, who has 
manifested strength among his neighbours, has a tremendous 
advantage over a rival living in a “ sure state,” who may be far his 
superior in native ability or length of public service. Anybody 
will carry the “sure state,” while one man in a “doubtful state” 
may be the only representative of his party in the whole country 
who can assure its victory there. The larger the state in which 
the result is uncertain, the more inclined is a national convention 
to accept as a candidate a man who has once carried it for the 
party in a local contest. New York is not only the state with the 
largest population, but after the Presidential Election of 1880 it 
came to be called the “ pivotal state,” because the rest of the 
country was divided so evenly between the parties that New York 
turned the scale in favour of General Garfield that year. Mr. 
Cleveland lived in this “ pivotal state” in 1880, an inconspicuous 
lawyer, unknown outside of his city. The idea that four years 
later he would be elected to the Presidency would have seemed 
utterly preposterous to himself and to everybody else. 

Fortune paved the way to Mr. Cleveland’s sudden rise to 
national prominence in later life, when she inclined him as a 
youth to settle in a city of a “doubtful state”; but good luck 
alone would never have secured him the great career which he 
has had. Circumstances gave him the opportunity only. It was 
because he improved the opportunity that he rose to fame. 

The slavery controversy long dominated American politics. For 
years betore the civil war the one question was the extension 
of slavery. The attempt to disrupt the Union by force of arms 
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grew out of this controversy, and even the end of the bloody 
struggle did not eliminate issues born of slavery. The liberation 
of the Southern blacks was followed by their enfranchisement, and 
this in turn by bitter opposition to their exercise of the suffrage 
on the part of their former masters. The managers of the 
Republican Party in the North found it profitable to keep alive the 
old issues growing out of slavery, on which their organization had 
come into power. Meanwhile a crop of new evils had been 
springing up. The rapid material growth of the country after 
the war, during a period of irredeemable currency, promoted a 
speculative spirit. Vast public enterprises, like the building ot 
the transcontinental railroads by the nation, and other works 
proportionately as great by states and municipalities, offered rich 
opportunities for plunder by faithless officials. The prostitution 
of the civil service enabled a class of professional politicians to 
convert the public offices into means of building up “rings” and 
“machines ” for their personal enrichment, at the expense of the 
tax-payers. It was an era of shocking scandals in government, at 
Washington, in many state capitals, and in a host of cities ; 
scandals best typified in the enormous stealings of a ring of 
plunderers in New York city, under the notorious “ Boss” Tweed, 
about 1870, and the impeachment of the Secretary of War in 
President Grant’s Cabinet in 1876 for complicity in the sale of 
official privileges. 

At last the people came to see that reform in the methods of 
government was the crying necessity of the Republic. Uncon- 
sciously they looked for a leader, but none of the public men with 
whom they had long been familiar met the requirements. The 
“old public functionary ”—to use a happy phrase once applied to 
a high official in his declining years—either did not realize the 
exigencies of the situation, or he was himself a part of the thing to 
be reformed. The time was ripe fora new man, who had courage to 
fight corruption, and contidence that the people would stand by him. 

During the era of misrule smaller cities had often suffered as 
badly, in proportion to their size, as the metropolis under “ Boss” 
Tweed. Buffalo, with about 150,000 inhabitants, had for years 
been governed by an odious “ring,” under which weak or bad men 
secured office, and the tax-payers were outrageously swindled. By 
1881 the better class of citizens, without distinction of party, were 
ready to unite in throwing off the yoke. The offending officials 
had been Republican, for that was the dominant party. The oppo- 
sition therefore had a chance to nominate for Mayor a man, who, 
while a Democrat, would invite the support of Republicans as an 
honest administrator of municipal affairs upon a non-partisan 
basis. Grover Cleveland was seen to be the best man of this type 
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in the party. The Democratic Convention nominated him, and 
the people of a Republican city elected him. It was emphatically 
a case of the office seeking the man, for personal considerations 
disinclined him to leave private life. He accepted the candidacy 
solely from a sense of public duty, never thinking that he had 
taken the first of three steps which in three years would make 
him President. 

The keynote of Mr. Cleveland’s whole executive career was 
struck in his address to the convention which nominated him for 
Mayor, when he declared that “there is, or there should be, no 
reason why the affairs of our city should not be managed with the 
same care and the same economy as private interests”; and that 
“public officials are the trustees of the people, and hold their 
places and exercise their powers for the benetit of the people.” 
The new Mayor lived up to this platform. Employés in the 
municipal offices had been required to serve but a few hours each 
day; Mr. Cleveland urged that they should work as long as men 
in private establishments. The city auditor had contented himself 
with perfunctorily approving accounts if they appeared to be 
correctly footed; Mr. Cleveland insisted that he should enquire 
into the merits of every claim presented. The City Council con- 
tinued to pass loose, extravagant, and corrupt acts; Mr. Cleveland 
fearlessly vetoed every such measure, and sustained his action in 
unanswerable messages. 

A few months of such an administration served to turn the 
attention of the state upon this unconventional Mayor of Buffalo. 
The election of a Governor was to occur in the autumn of 1882, 
and the Democrats concluded that Mayor Cleveland’s record 
would make the best platform upon which they could appeal to 
the people of the commonwealth. New York has an exceptionally 
large number of “independent voters ”—that is, men who are not 
permanent adherents of either party, but who incline to one or 
other at each election, as their conception of the public interest 
dictates. These independents in 1882 felt the need of a sturdy 
reformer at the head of the state government, and were glad to 
vote for him in the person of Mr. Cleveland. A bitter factional 
controversy had for two years raged in the Republican Party of 
New York. It was intensified by the triumph of one faction in 
the nominating convention, through methods which the other 
denounced as fraudulent and resented at the polls. This coincided 
with a general reaction of public sentiment against the Republican 
Party throughout the nation, because of its bad record in Congress. 
The result was the election of Mr. Cleveland by a majority far 
beyond all precedent, his Republican opponent falling 192,854 
votes behind him. 
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As Governor of New York, Mr. Cleveland was simply Mayor of 
Buffalo on a larger scale. The guiding principle of his state 
administration was the same as of the municipal—that “ public 
ofticers,” to quote from his letter accepting the nomination, “are 
the servants and agents of the people to execute laws which the 
people have made”; and, again, that “the duty which public 
servants owe is to protect the rights of the people, to answer their 
needs as they arise, and to expend for their benefit the money 
drawn from them by taxation.” In his inaugural message to the 
Legislature he laid down the principle—as startling to the profes- 
sional politician as it seems simple and obvious to the outsider— 
that “the appointment of subordinates in the several state depart- 
ments, and their tenure of office or employment, should be based 
upon fitness and efficiency,” instead of upon partisan service before 
appointment and upon the continuance in power of their party, 
which had been the rule. He urged the embodiment of this prin- 
ciple in legislation, and secured from the law-makers the first state 
civil service act ever passed in the country. There had grown 
up a most offensive system of levying assessments for partisan 
purposes upon place-holders, under the thin disguise of “ voluntary 
contributions.” Governor Cleveland denounced this practice as 
“naked extortion, reducing the compensation which should be 
honestly earned, and swelling a fund used to debauch the people 
and defeat the popular will”; and he obtained from the Legisla- 
ture a law prohibiting it. 

Mr. Cleveland found repeated occasion to use the veto power at 
the state capital, nor did he shrink from its exercise, even when 
opposition to the legislative will seemed most injudicious from 
the standpoint of his own prospects for further advancement. His 
action regarding the so-called “ five-cent-fare bill” illustrated his 
courage in the discharge of duty. The elevated railroad lines in 
New York City at that time charged ten cents for a ride during 
most of the day, as they had a clear right to do under their char- 
ters. A popular clamour arose for lower rates, through the pas- 
sage of a legislative act reducing the fare to five cents during 
all hours, without the consent of the companies. Many of the 
working-men naturally supported the movement, and the law- 
makers of Albany yielded to the demand, chiefly from fear of 
offending the “labour vote” by opposing it. But Mr. Cleveland 
was influenced by no such considerations. He showed that the 
bill violated the vested rights of capital, and refused his approval, 
to the delight of his enemies, who felt sure that he had ruined 
himself, by supporting “a monoply ” against “ the masses.” 

The Governorship of New York, as the greatest and richest 
state in the Union, has always been a conspicuous position in the 
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eye of the nation. Mr. Cleveland’s election to this high office by 
an unparalleled majority fixed public attention upon him at the 
start. The sturdy independence with which he discharged its 
duties from month to month steadily strengthened the popular 
impression that he was the man demanded by the exigencies 
of the time for the head of the Federal government. The majority 
by which he had carried the “ pivotal state” of New York in 1882 
rendered it inevitable that he should be immediately “ mentioned ” 
as a candidate of his party for the Presidential nomination in 1884. 
Discussion among Democrats throughout the country showed a 
general conviction that the new-comer would make a better run 
than any of the old leaders, and he was nominated upon the second 
ballot in the national convention. 

The Republicans came into control of the Presidency with 
Lincoln’s accession in 1861, and had now retained it for nearly a 
quarter of a century. A long lease of power had bred both cor- 
ruption and faction. The election of 1880 had given the party the 
legislative department as well as the executive, and it had shame- 
fully abused the trust. The most popular Republican leader was 
James G. Blaine, a born politician, whose natural endowment for 
public life had been supplemented by nearly twenty years of ser- 
vice in various offices, including Speaker in the lower branch ot 
Congress. He was an eloquent orator, a skilful manager of party 
machinery, and most attractive in his manners, possessing a won- 
derful memory for faces and names, and a rich fund of what is 
called “ personal magnetism,” which inclined even strangers to 
become his warm adherents; but his leadership of a partisan faction 
had made him bitter rivals and enemies, and his personal integrity 
was doubted by a large element among the best Republicans. 

The Presidential contest of 1884 was the most exciting and 
bitter that the country had ever seen. No contrast could be more 
vivid than that between the two candidates. The one was a 
veteran in public life, who undoubtedly knew by sight, could 
address by name, and commanded the support of a far larger 
number of Americans than any other politician in the history of 
the nation. The other was a new man, whose only service in office 
outside of his own locality was a yet unfinished term in the Gover- 
norship of New York, and who needed an introduction to almost 
every leader of his party beyond the bounds -of that state. The 
one was a popular speaker, who “took the stump” in his own 
behalf, and delivered a long series of clever addresses to immense 
crowds of enthusiastic followers in many states. The other was 
no stump-speaker, and after accepting the nomination made only 
two or three brief addresses, spending his time in the faithful dis- 
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charge of his executive duties at Albany. The one was supported 
by a party which, despite its recent offences, had still a firm hold 
upon the public affection, as the foe of slavery and the champion 
of the Union. The other had been nominated by an organization 
which in name was the same that had sustained slavery, precipi- 
tated the rebellion, and opposed both the emancipation and the 
enfranchisement of the blacks. Mr. Blaine lost heavily among the 
most intelligent class in the Republican Party. He also suffered 
from the half-heartedness or open enmity of factional rivals. For 
these losses he sought to recoup himself by intrigues to secure the 
support of the worst elements among the Democrats, and with 
considerable success. The contest remained doubtful to the very 
end. New York, as had been expected, held the decision, but the 
state was so close that it was claimed by each party for days. The 
official count showed the narrow margin of 1,047 votes in favour 
of the Democrats. 

Mr. Cleveland entered the Presidency a stranger to the men who 
had served long in Congress. His wonderfully rapid advancement 
was resented by many prominent Democrats, while Republican 
politicians sneered at his success as due simply to good luck. The 
patronizing tone affected by the opposition was illustrated in the 
remark with which The New York Tribune, the chief Republican 
organ, opened its leader on the 5th of March, 1885: “ It would be 
easy to dismiss Mr. Cleveland’s inaugural address with a smile.” 
But the politicians of both parties soon found that this neophite 
was ainaster. Entering Washington almost for the first time when 
he went there to be inaugurated, he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment with as firm a grasp and as self-reliant an air as though he 
had guided successive administrations. Veteran leaders of his own 
party in the Senate, like Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, and 
L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, came into his Cabinet as subordi- 
nates rather than as mentors. The ablest representatives of the 
opposition, like Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, started confidently 
upon a contest over his prerogatives in the matter of removals 
from office, only to retire vanquished by his superior general- 
ship. 

At the very outset Mr. Cleveland encountered a crucial test of 
his firmness. Half acentury before, the principle had been formu- 
lated by a great Democratic politician, that “ to the victors belong 
the spoils of oftice,” and all parties had accepted it. The “clean 
sweep ” was a corollary of this proposition. If the triumph of one 
party meant that it should occupy all the places under the Federal 
Government, from President down to tide-waiter, it ought ob- 
viously to turn out of oftice all representatives of the defeated 
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party, as soon as it should assume power. This theory had been 
carried out, apparently with popular approval, when the Whigs 
twice ousted the Democrats and the Democrats twice supplanted 
the Whigs before the Civil War. The Republicans acted upon it 
when they came into control of the government in 1861. The 
professional politicians of both parties still believed in the spoils 
system, and the “clean sweep” application of it. Moreover, the 
“ workers” among the Democrats were now “very hungry and very 
thirsty,” as their condition was graphically described by a keen 
observer at the time, through their long exclusion from the 
Federal oftices. 

For some years, however, public-spirited men had combated 
the spoils doctrine. Civil service reformers contended that 
there was no more reason why the great bulk of small office- 
holders should change when a new President came in than that 
the accession of a new head in a financial or manufacturing 
establishment should throw out all of the subordinates. Ridiculed 
when they began, and denounced when their persistence showed 
that they could not be laughed down, the reformers made converts, 
at first slowly and then more rapidly, until at last they wrung 
from Congress the reluctant passage of the Civil Service Act of 
1883, almost simultaneously with the enactment of the similar 
statute in New York upon Mr. Cleveland’s recommendation. 
This was a beginning, but only a beginning. It provided that 
clerkships and other subordinate positions in the great executive 
departinents at Washington, and in some other large Federal 
ottices elsewhere, should be filled with appointees who had 
proved their fitness by passing a competitive examination. But 
nine-tenths of the places under the national government still 
remained outside of “ the classitied service,” and the new 
administration could legally fill them immediately with personal 
or political favourites. A horde of oftice-seekers demanded 
the “clean sweep” as to these more than 100,000 places, but 
Mr. Cleveland stood firm as a rock against their onset. Con- 
ceding the propriety of removing Republican officials who had 
been either incompetent or offensive in their partisanship, he 
insisted, that, as a rule, men who were holding under a four 
years’ term should serve out that term. He thus established a 
precedent that must endure, for the “clean sweep” could never 
be restored once it had been abolished. 

Mr. Cleveland gave the nation precisely the same sort of an 
administration that he had previously given his city and _ state 
—straightforward, honest, business-like. He had been profoundly 
dlistrusted by a large proportion of his opponents, as the repre- 
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sentative of a party which they considered dangerous. Many 
ignorant blacks at the South lamented his election because 
unscrupulous Republican politicians had long assured them that 
the Democrats, if restored to power, would put them back into 
slavery. Nota few intelligent men in the North had come to 
think that the safety of the country depended upon the con- 
tinuance of Republican rule, and believed that they were now to 
be ruined. Mr. Cleveland’s conservative course soon restored 
confidence among both these classes. His courage was again 
demonstrated in the veto of pension bills which he considered 
wasteful and unjustifiable, although the politicians were sure that 
he would lose “ the soldier vote” by opposing its demands. By 
the third year of his administration he had grown so strong 
that his renomination was certain, and the Republican managers 
were steadily losing hope of defeating his re-election. Then came 
the supreme exhibition of his boldness in doing what he had 
become convinced was his duty. 

The tariff question had been a party issue before the Civil War, 
when the Whigs supported high duties and the Democrats low 
ones. The slavery controversy long submerged the tariff, along 
with other issues, and party lines were not sharply drawn upon 
the matter. While the Democrats generally still maintained their 
traditional attitude of opposition to protection for protection’s 
sake, a strong element among them at heart accepted the Repub- 
lican doctrine. The managers therefore favoured what is called 
a “straddling” positions in party platforms, and shrunk from 
making a sharp issue. With the politicians in this mood, Mr. 
Cleveland electrified the country at the opening of Congress in 
December, 1887, by sending to that body, instead of the conven- 
tional message of recommendations upon a great variety of 
subjects, a document devoted entirely to the national finances, 
and demanding a radical revision of the tariff laws—“ the vicious, 
inequitable and illogical source of unnecessary taxation.” 

By this message Mr. Cleveland defined the issue of the approach- 
ing national election, and committed the Democratic Party to the 
support of a low tariff. No other deliverance of a President ever 
had so great an effect upon a pending campaign and the future of 
political organizations. The Republican politicians were delighted, 
because they now saw a chance of defeating Mr. Cleveland’s 
re-election by raising the cry of “free trade.” Many Democratic 
managers in states where protection sentiment was strong were 
indignant that he had not kept quiet, and won another term on 
the record of his first. Mr. Cleveland unquestionably realized the 
consequences of his action. He know that it threw doubt over a 
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contest in which—without it—the chances would be altogether in 
his favour. But he felt that the nation needed to be thus aroused 
regarding the condition of its finances, and also that his party 
must have a vital issue if it were to have a future. 

The immediate effect of the tariff message was disastrous to the 
Democrats. The Republicans not only defeated Mr. Cleveland for 
re-election, but also secured control of both branches of Congress. 
They used their power to pass the McKinley law, a measure as 
strongly opposed to what Mr. Cleveland had advised as could be 
imagined. But the framing of this law had illustrated so clearly 
the evils which attend a high tariff policy that within a few weeks 
after it went into effect the people declared against it. The Con- 
gressional elections midway in the Presidential term showed a 
“tidal wave” of public sentiment running against the Republicans, 
and their representation in the popular branch of Congress sank 
lower than ever before since the party was formed. The result was 
interpreted by independent observers as vindicating Mr. Cleveland’s 
wisdom, and as foreshadowing his return to the White House by 
an irresistible demand. Many hostile politicians strove desperately 
to stem the tide, but they could not prevent his renomination on 
the first ballot in the national convention of 1892. 

Mr. Cleveland’s first election in 1884 had been by so narrow a 
margin that the Republicans called his success a mere chance. In 
truth, it had been primarily due to the folly of his opponents in 
nominating a candidate who drove away Republican vetes by the 
tens of thousands. But the Democratic victory in 1892 was 
overwhelming. Mr. Cleveland not only carried every doubtful 
state easily, but also won several states which had always before 
been considered certain for the Republicans. Tie Democrats also 
secured majorities in both the Senate and the House. Never 
before since the first half of Buchanan’s adininistration, thirty-six 
years earlier, had the party simultaneously controlled the Presi- 
dency and both branches of Congress. 

To the casual observer everything indicated that the Democrats 
were returning to power for a long period. The party seemed to 
have cut loose from the traditions of ante-bellum days, when its 
subserviency to slavery had wrought its undoing; it had taken 
up a new issue, and had made a successful appeal to the country 
upon it; it had supported enthusiastically a leader who had won 
ahold upon the people approached by no other Democrat since 
Andrew Jackson, sixty years before. But inauguration day in the 
next March had not come before the sky was overcast. 

The burning question during the campaign had been the tariff, 
Now, however, the currency thrust it aside for awhile. For many 
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years Congress had legislated most. recklessly in regard to silver. 
From 1878 to 1890 the Treasury Department had been required to 
purchase $2,000,000 worth of silver bullion every month, and to 
coin it into standard dollars, which were intrinsically worth only 
about ninety-two cents in gold at the start, and sank in value year 
by year. In 1890 a new Act was passed, which forced the Govern- 
ment to buy 4,500,000 ounces of bullion a month, in payiment 
for which Treasury notes were issued. Such a policy must ultim- 
ately precipitate a crisis, and by the winter of 1892-3 its near 
approach was obvious. A few months later a panic came, and the 
prompt repeal of the Silver Purchase Act was seen to be essential 
to a restoration of confidence. Mr. Cleveland convened Congress 
in special session for this express purpose in the summer of 1893, 
and finally secured the repeal, but only after a wearisome struggle 
with the Senate, in which about half of the Democrats opposed 
their President, and repudiated the plank in their party platform 
which had called for the repeal. 

This was surely a most inauspicious beginning, but worse was 
soon to follow. At the regular session of Congress, opening in 
December, the Democrats in the House set out to redeem the party 
pledges of tariff reform, and succeeded reasonably well; but when 
their Bill reached the upper branch, it found bitter enemies among 
the Democratic Senators, who tampered with vital sections, and 
extorted concessions to the protection principle, which disfigured 
it almost beyond recognition. So misshapen had the measure 
grown that Mr. Cleveland allowed it to become a law without his 
signature, refraining from an outright veto only because in that 
case no better Bill could have been obtained, and the McKinley 
law would have stood. The masses of the party throughout the 
country were thoroughly disgusted and disheartened by these un- 
expected developments. 

Meanwhile the panic had been followed by “hard times.” Every 
such period causes a reaction against the party in power. The 
Democrats had suffered thus after the panics of 1837 and 1857; 
and the Republicans, after the panic of 1873. When hundreds of 
thousands are thrown out of work, or have their incomes reduced, 
a large proportion do not stop to reason, but conclude that the 
existing administration must be to blame, and vote against it at 
the first opportunity. This came in the autumn of 1894, when a 
new Congress was to be elected, and the Democrats were over- 
whelmingly defeated, losing control of both Senate and House. 

Although no more silver bullion was now bought, and no more 
silver dollars coined, the “ silver craze ” still continued, and a strong 
element demanded the passage of an Act for the free coinage of 
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silver dollars at the ratio of 16 to 1, though the commercial 
ratio of the two metals was much nearer 32 to 1. This caused 
apprehension as to the maintenance of the gold standard, while 
the general depression of business produced a growing defici- 
ency in the revenue. Time and ayain the Treasury nearly reached 
the point where it would have to suspend the redemption of paper 
money in gold, and only the firmness of the President in borrow- 
ing a fresh supply of gold upon the national credit prevented 
the most appalling disasters. Here, again, his action in issuing 
bonds was taken in bitter opposition to the sentiment of most 
of the Democrats in Congress, and against angry protests from 
many. 

In his second administration, as in his first, Mr. Cleveland 
gave the country a tremendous surprise. His Venezuelan 
Message of December, 1895, astounded the public. The one 
thing concerning which people were agreed was that Mr. 
Cleveland was a “safe” man, and that no outbreak of Jingoism 
ever need be feared from him To find him advising a policy 
that involved the plain danger of war over a controversy in 
which the country had never felt much interest, was almost 
like finding the rector of a church leading the village loafers. 
in a debauch. This Message has been followed by an agree- 
ment for arbitration of the Venezuelan question upon an honour- 
able basis. “Nothing succeeds like success,” and the fact that 
Mr. Cleveland has been instrumental in ending a tedious con- 
troversy inclines most people to overlook the question whether 
the methods which he employed were right or wrong. 

In his hold upon the people at the beginning of his second 
term, Mr. Cleveland rivalled the greatest political leaders of 
the past; yet he retires from public life repudiated by his. 
party, and leaving it at the lowest ebb of its fortunes. He 
himself must bear part of the blame for this. His qualities 
fitted him better to oppose paternalism, to uncover fraud, to. 
fight corruption, than to promote legislation and to guide the 
course of Congress. No public man ever gave the United 
States a better illustration of the fortiter in re. But the 
executive who would carry his measures through a legislative 
body needs no less to possess the suaviter in modo. Mr. 
Cleveland has always lacked tact in his relations with Senators 
and Representatives. Invited to attend an educational festival 
in 1893, he wrote that he could not accept because he “ ex- 
pected to have Congress on his hands” at the time! His 
brusque manners often made enemies of those whose support 
he should have won, and cooled the ardour of his warmest 
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friends. The result was that administration measures were 
bitterly opposed by many Congressmen simply because they 
eame from the administration. At this writing, the permanent 
Arbitration Treaty—the most honourable achievement of Mr. 
Cleveland’s career—is halted in the Senate largely from the 
personal animosity of Democratic Senators against the Presi- 
dent. It is, of course, true that he has made serious blunders 
and incurred just criticism, but his worst enemies have been 
men who hated him for the zeal with which he served the 
country without regard to the effect upon’ the fortunes of his 
party. 

The most skilful master of diplomacy in the White House 
from 1893 to 1897, however, could not have made the Demo- 
cratic Party carry out the policy to which it was committed 
by its national platform of 1892. It had pledged itself to 
an excellent policy regarding both the currency and the 
tarift By these pledges it had attracted the support of the 
independent voters and carried the country. But the party 
had not really meant what it said. In the South, where it 
has always been strongest, the majority of its members favoured 
the silver folly. In the North, an important element sym- 
pathized with the Republican position on the tariff. In short, 
the organization was honeycombed with insincerity, and in- 
capable of the straightforward action to which it was 
pledged. 

The last chance of success for any President in Mr. Cleveland’s 
place with such a party would have vanished with the three years 
of “hard times” that followed the panic of 1895. Andrew 
Jackson’s administration was most successful, but his second term 
would have ended very ditterently if he had begun it with a panic 
like that which his successor, Martin Van Buren, encountered in 
1837, and which contributed so powerfully to his defeat in 1840. 
Against stupidity the gods fight in vain. Against years of “hard 
times” the American President can never hope to contend 
successfully. 

Mr. Cleveland’s future is an interesting subject for speculation. 
In the suddenness of his rise, the sweep of his triumphs, and the 
extent of his reverses, he has set all rules at defiance. The value 
of his services to the Republic during the stormy scenes of his 
second term must grow in public estimation as the people look 
back upon them. Already it is seen that it was his financial views 
which the voters endorsed in the Presidential Election of 1896, and 
that the success of the McKinley administration depends upon 
the maintenance of his policy regarding the gold standard. ‘ He 
VOL. XXIX, 7 
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has extended the scope of civil service reform until the spoils 
system is now plainly doomed. 

Mr. Cleveland will reside in the beautiful university town of 
Princetown, not far from New York, and it is understood that he 
will take up once more the practice of his profession; but it is 
impossible that a man of such force of character and power of 
impressing the people should lapse into obscurity and insignificance. 
His influence is sure to be felt in the development of public 
opinion and of governmental policies, 


Epwarp P. CLARK. 


(An Editorial Writer for the New York ** Evening Post.’’) 


THE IRISH CLAIM AND SOME REPLIES. 


Ir is no wonder that the British public received the Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission with some surprise. The ques- 
tions raised are numerous and difficult, and, to the present genera- 
tion, novel. It will therefore be useful to attempt to simplify 
the main issue. Some of the Dublin papers, notably the Conser- 
vative Daily Express and The Freeman’s Journal, have set forth 
the Irish case very well. But here no one reads the Irish papers 
(it is all we can do to read our own), and, if only for the sake of 
fair-play, the Irish case should be properly stated. It is, indeed, 
almost a duty to break a lance in so reasonable a cause against the 
very able opponents who have taken the other side. 

The Irish argument may be put, logically, thus— 

1. We have a constitutional right to special relief under certain 
circumstances, 

2. Those circumstances now exist. 

3. Therefore such relief ought to be given. 

Thus there is a constitutional question, an economic question, 
and one of policy. The constitutional question could really best 
be decided by a Court of Law—the economic question was properly 
referred to the Commission, and the question of policy must be 
for Government and Parliament. The full British reply is— 

1. There is no excess of Irish taxation. 

2. If there is, still Ireland has no more right to be separately 
considered than any other poor area of the United Kingdom. 

3. If there is Irish over-taxation, and if Ireland has a right to 
distinct treatment, then we must take Irish expenditure into 
account. 

In this paper I shall first examine the allegation that Ireland 
has no more right than any other “ poor area” to special considera- 
tion. This question is, unfortunately, one upon which popular 
passions are easily aroused; yet not one which can be decided by 
the plain man in the streets either of London or Dublin. It is a 
question depending, in the first instance, upon the right construc- 
tion of a great, constitutional document. It is the kind of question 
which would, in the United States, be decided by the Supreme 
7* 
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Court. It might have been well if the Government had seen their 
way, at this stage of the matter, to appoint a small Commission ot 
the highest judicial authorities, simply for the purpose of hearing 
counsel and forming an opinion upon the true meaning to be 
attached to the words of Article 7 of the Act of Union. It might, 
I think, have cleared the way if this had first been done, and a 
further Commission had then been appointed, if deemed necessary, 
to review, as a court of appeal, the economic side of the work of 
the late Commission.* 

We have first to ascertain the exact position held by Ireland 
under the Act of Union, which was, be it remembered, much more 
than an ordinary Act of Parliament. It was a solemn treaty 
between the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. Therefore 
it is right that scrupulous attention should be paid to any pro- 
visions in it which are still applicable. It is, I think, a reasonable 
moral doctrine that none of its provisions ought to be altered 
except with the consent of a majority both of British and of Irish 
representatives. 

In the debates in the Irish Parliament which preceded the 
Union, a main, or perhaps the main, ground of opposition to the 
measure was that Ireland, a country very lightly-burdened by 
taxes and with a comparatively small debt, would come under the 
taxation system of Great Britain, a much more heavily-burdened 
country, but also much richer and therefore better able to bear 
taxation. To meet this objection which, being one easily under- 
stood by all, might have made the Union project miscarry, Pitt 
and Castlereagh had to make concessions. In the first place, they 
had to consent to a period during which Ireland should contribute 
according to a fixed ratio arrived at by an estimate of her 
relative wealth or taxable capacity. This system was to last until 
the debts of the two countries arrived at a certain proportion, either 
through the liquidation of the British or the increase of the Irish 
debt. When this happened the whole “ expenditure of the United 
Kingdom ” was (if it should appear to Parliament that the “ re- 
spective circumstances of the two countries” would permit this) 
to be “defrayed indiscriminately by equal taxes imposed on the 
same articles in each country.” 

Such taxes were to be imposed “from time to time as cirecumn- 
stances may require ”—“ subject only to such particular exemp- 
tions and abatements in Ireland, and that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, as circumstances may appear from time to time 
to demand.” 


* The present article was written (in order to defend certain positions taken up 
by the late Mr. Childers and most of his colleagues) before the reference to the 
New Commission was made public on the 11th February. 
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All through this carefully-guarded clause runs the meaning, 
(1) that the whole expenditure of the United Kingdom should be 
consolidated ; (2) that this expenditure should be met by taxes 
to be uniform so soon as, if, and so long as the resources of the 
population of each country should permit. 

In 1816, the debts having arrived, through the increase of Irish 
debt, at the prescribed proportion, Parliament in due form termi- 
nated the proportionate contribution arrangement. Ireland, how- 
ever, only gradually came under an almost uniform system of 
taxation, It was not until the period 1853-1860 that the process 
was virtually completed by the extension of the income tax to 
Ireland and the equalisation of spirit duties. In these seven years 
additional permanent taxation to the extent of about two millions 
was laid upon Ireland. All the members of the late Commission, 
except Sir Thomas Sutherland, have expressed a strong opinion 
that, in the circumstances of Ireland at that period, this increase 
of taxation was not justifiable. It also appeared to the Commission 
that Ireland has since that time up to the present date made no 
material, if any, progress in wealth, while the progress of Great 
Britain has been enormous. 

The Irish case is, then, that the exemptions and abatements 
which the Irish population enjoyed in 1853 ought not to have been 
swept away, and, further, that they ought to be restored now, and 
that, if they cannot conveniently be so restored, equitable com- 
pensation ought to be made in some other way. The Financial 
Commission, with virtual unanimity, have declared that the 
present taxable capacity of Ireland is in the ratio of not more than 
1 to 20 of that of Great Britain, while the Irish tax contribution 
to the “common expenditure of the United Kingdom ” is as much 
as 1 to 11, or, on the last returns, 1 to 12. Applying these ratios 
to the figures it appears that the Irish population, as a whole, 
contributes to that common expenditure over two millions a year 
more than that which it would contribute if paying in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 20. 

At this point it is desirable to examine a leading objection put 
forward in the very able, moderate, and fair article in the January 
Number of The Edinburgh Review. The majority of the late 
Commission seem to think, it is said, that Ireland has a claim 
to be taxed in the ratio of her relative wealth. But that system 
of proportionate contribution was expressly done away with in 
1816. The proviso in the Act of Union as to exemptions and 
abatements cannot have been meant to maintain and continue 
a system the abolition of which, in certain events, was contem- 
plated and provided for by the main body of the section. 
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It is true, no doubt, that some of the Reports of the Com- 
missioners contain expressions implying that a system of con- 
tribution according to exact relative capacity should be continued. 
This is, I think, to put the Irish case too high. The Irish cannot 
claim, as they could before 1817, to contribute to Exchequer 
revenue in a definite ratio based upon an estimate of the relative 
wealth of Ireland looked at as a whole. It is, however, quite true 
that the general promise made to the Irish at the time of the 
Union was that, under no circumstances, even after the abolition 
of the definite ratio system, should they contribute materially 
in excess of their relative resources. Pitt, in 1800, said that “the 
ditterent wealth of the countries” was one of the circumstances 
which made immediate unification of taxation “impracticable.” 
But he thought that, in time, Ireland would, through the Union, 
become absolutely and relatively richer,* and that uniform taxes 
would, in that event, ensure equality of burden. Nevertheless, the 
Irish were to have the “exemptions and abatements,” when 
necessary, as a “ safeguard ” (to use Sir David Barbour’s expression) 
against any unequal pressure which might result from an uniform 
system. This general intention that (to use Pitt’s words in 1799) 
“Treland should never be taxed but in proportion as we tax our- 
selves” can, I think, be proved by various speeches made in those 
debates by Pitt and Castlereagh. It is, however, better to quote 
a speech made in 1815 by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, the Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer (then still distinct), because this speech was 
made with reference to the approaching consolidation of the 
Exchequers, and therefore quite certainly with reference only to 
the period in which the system of contribution according to a 
specific proportion would cease. Mr. Fitzgerald, speaking solemnly 
and officially, on the 16th June, 1815, said: “1 do not fear that 
Parliament will ever declare the competency of Ireland to bear 
the entire weight of that taxation which the wealth and resources 
of England enable her to support without reference to those con- 
siderations upon which alone Ireland should be exempted from 
those burthens which are laid upon all other subjects of the 
United Kingdom. The power of that exemption is expressly re- 
served to Parliament by the Act of Union.” Little did Mr. 
Fitzgerald foresee the period 1853-60, or the declaration of The 


Times, in 1897, that the exemption provisions had become 
“ obsolete ” ! 


* In 1799, Mr. Pitt deseribed the Union as a measure which would, by freedom 
of commerce and ‘‘ common use of capital,” ‘infuse a large portion of wealth” 
into Ireland, ‘that mighty limb of the Empire.” It cannot be said that this 
anticipation has been fulfilled. Ireland has for long been the last place to which 
British capital has shown itself inclined to resort, and it is doubtful whether Lre- 
land is as rich now as it was one hundred years ago. 
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What are “those considerations”? What are the “circum- 
stances” referred to in the Act of Union which would entitle 
Treland to “exemptions and abatements”? Lord Castlereagh in 
his speech in the Irish House of Commons, 6th February, 1800, 
throws the best light on what was in the mind of the framers of 
the Act. He said: “The United Parliament will always be able 
to make abatements in Ireland, as the Parliament of Great Britain 
has always done in Scotland since the Union, when from local 
circumstances the high duty cannot be levied without either 
rendering the revenue unproductive, or pressing too“hard wpon 
the poorer classes.” 

Now, the Irish case is (1) that the report of the Comsnission 
shows that the Irish population, as a whole, contributes to common 
expenditure well over two millions a year beyond that which it 
would contribute if taxed according to relative capacity ; (2) that 
this finding is a summary of the whole situation; (3) that the 
cause of this is that the great proportion of the Irish population 
consists of the “ poorer classes”; (4) that the average income of 
these poorer classes is shown by statistics to be lower than the 
average income of lower classes in England and Scotland. In the 
words used by Mr. Nassau-Senior to the Select Committee of 1864, 
Ireland is not so much poor because she is overtaxed as “ over- 
taxed becwuse she is poor.” That is to say, the Irish population is, 
in a larger proportion than that of Great Britain, composed of the 
really poor, and that under our system of taxation, even still, 
taxation falls on the poor, relatively to their ineans, more heavily 
than it does on the well-to-do, especially in districts where whiskey 
rather than beer is the customary beverage.* 

It is not always possible to agree with the economic views of 
Sir Robert Giffen, but he must be accepted as the best authority 
upon the relative earnings and wage-rates of the manual labour 
classes. In the memorandum which he submitted to the Commis- 
sion he gave reasons for arriving at the conclusion that “ the in- 
comes of the wage-earning classes, man for man, in Ireland are 
little more than half those of Great Britain.” Allowing a wide 
margin to adverse criticism of Sir Robert Gitten’s method of proof, 
it would be difficult for any court of enquiry to refuse to attach 
considerable weight to his evidence. 

These things being so, the Irish say that. having regard to the 
general promises made at the time of the Union, and to the spirit 
and letter of the Act of Union, they are now entitled to very con- 


* Under the term ‘‘ Well-to-do” I inelude the class having family incomes of 
from £80 to £160 per annum. Taxation hits them, relatively to their means, mueh 
more lightly than it does the class below or the class immediately above. 
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siderable relief of some kind, and that the highest possible limit of 
that relief is indicated by the summarized conclusion of the Com- 
mission as to relative taxable capacity. Of what kind, and of 
what amount, the actual relief should be is a matter for arrange- 
ment, compromise, and policy. The suggestion made by Sir 
Edward Clarke, in his Plymouth speech, that the relief should be 
assessed at at least a million a year, was accepted by a leading 
Irish Nationalist journal as a possible basis of compromise. 

I do not think that the finding of all the late Commission as to 
the present relative taxable capacity of Ireland has been seriously 
impugned, nor is it usually denied that, on the facts disclosed by 
this enquiry, there is a strong prima facie case for relief of some 
kind to the Irish population, or (one should rather perhaps say) to 
the poorer classes who form the great bulk of that population,* 
regard being had to the provisions contained in the seventh 
Article of the Act of Union, and repeated in the Consolidation Act 
of 1816. But then it is said, “We must look on both sides of the 
account. We must not only consider how much Ireland contri- 
butes to the Exchequer, but how much Ireland costs the Ex- 
chequer. It appears that the total tax-contribution of Ireland to 
the Exchequer is about an eleventh or twelfth of that of Great 
Britain. But if we deduct from the Irish total contribution the 
cost of Irish civil administration, and do the same in the case of 
Great Britain and compare the balances, we find that Ireland does 
not contribute more than two millions to the ‘Imperial expendi- 
ture ’——not more, that is, than about one-thirtieth of that expen- 
diture. To this ‘Imperial expenditure, if Ireland’s taxable 
capacity is about one-twentieth, she contributes not more, but less, 
than her share.” So that the answer to the Irish complaint, “ We 
are overtaxed,” is, “ You cost so much.” It is to be observed that 
this answer is a quite modern invention. Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment in 1853, and often subsequently, complained of over-taxation, 
taking their stand on the Act of Union, but the cost of Irish 
expenditure was not invoked as a reply, that cost having been 
comparatively inconsiderable till 1870. It is rather as if a landlord, 
having promised reductions of rent to his tenants if circumstances 
should require, were to say, when on account of bad times they 
claimed a reduction, “See how much the expenses of my establish- 
ment have increased these last few years. That is a circumstance.” 

The Edinburgh Review contends that when the Act of Union 
provides that Ireland is to have “exemptions and abatements” if 


* At the Census of 1891 no less than 34°7 per cent. of the total Lrish population 
were living on agricultural holdings not exceeding £15 in rateable value. Of the 
rest a great number were of the unskilled labour class. 
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“ circumstances ” demand, reference is made to all circumstances 
material to the case, and that this circumstance of the cost of ad- 
ministration in Ireland is material. This view is not, I think, 
in accordance with the plain and obvious meaning of the words 
of Article 7 of the Act of Union, nor with the speeches made at 
the time of the Union, nor does it consist with Lord Castlereagh’s 
definition of “circumstances” already quoted. It is quite clear 
that the design of the Act of Union was that while Ireland should 
always have a distinctive position, or rather claim to distinct 
treatment, in the matter of taxation, there should be no distinc- 
tion as to expenditure. It was all to be what the Act terms the 
“common expenditure of the United Kingdom,” whether such 
expenditure was civil, naval, or military, and whether it took place 
in England, Ireland, Gibraltar, or anywhere else. “If,” said Lord 
Castlereagh, “in the Irish Parliament, the proportion of expense 
shall be rightly fixed and ascertained upon just principles for 
every part of the Empire, tt is immaterial to Great Britain 
where the expenditure takes place.” From 1800 all expenditure, 
except the separate debt charges, and after 1817 all expenditure 
including debt charge, was consolidated. Mr. Chisholm, in his 
great historic Return of Public Income and Expenditure, 1864,” 
thus describes the intention of the Treaty of Union. “The con- 
solidated revenues” were to be “applied indiscriminately ” to the 
joint consolidated debt as a first charge, and then to be “in like 
manner indiscriminately applied to the other consolidated fund 
charges and supply services of the United Kingdom.” In other 
words, there was to be no discrimination of any kind, after the 
debts had been amalgamated, between Exchequer expenditure 
on Irish and that on British purposes. The view taken by the 
majority of the late Commission is best, perhaps, summed up 
in these words from Mr. Childers’s draft report :— 

‘* It was, in our opinion, the clear intention of the framers of the Act of Union 
that, so far as related to taxation or the raising of revenue, Ireland should 
(whether contributing, as she did till 1817, according to a certain ratio, or 
whether, as subsequently, by way of indiscriminate taxation subject to excep- 
tions) have a distinct position and separate consideration. But it was their 
equally clear intention that all expenditure, including no less that upon civil 
government in Ireland than that upon the army and navy, should be in common, 
or Imperial. It was never intended that the ratio of contribution or the extent 


of the exemptions and abatements (as the case might be) should be affected by 
consideration of the relative cost of administration in each of the three kingdoms.” 


It would be interesting to know whether, if the case of con- 
struction were argued before them, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council could, on the documents, come to a substantially 
ditterent conclusion. 

But a new conception came in with the Home Rule proposals of 
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1886. Till that famous year, no one found any difficulty in grasping 
the idea that two sections (and two only) of the United Kingdom, 
namely Ireland and Scotland, were by statute entitled to favour- 
able treatment in the matter of taxation should their circumstances 
demand it, while all Exchequer expenditure was one and indivisible, 
and uniform and common, and quite a distinct and separate matter. 
When a Select Committee was appointed, in 1864, to enquire into 
Irish taxation, its reference tranquilly ran thus: “To consider 
the taxation of Ireland, and how far it is in accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaty of Union, or just in reference to the 
resources of that country.” This reference is most correctly ex- 
pressed. But the powerful genius of Mr. Gladstone so tar 
impregnated the political and administrative spheres with 
Home Rule conceptions, that even Mr. Goschen, in the reference 
to his abortive Select Committee of 1890 introduced the 
new expression, “financial relations.” This term is at once 
a result and a fresh source of change in ideas. It is, strictly 
speaking, inapplicable to the present state of things. The 
expression implies two countries with separate Governments and 
Exchequers. It is properly used of the relations between the 
United Kingdom and India, as to which an enquiry is now being 
made. Before the Union it was correctly used of relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland. But the Union, as completed by the 
amalgamation of Exchequers in 1817, made Ireland a legislatively 
and fiscally integral part of the United Kingdom. It ceased to be 
a separate tiscal entity.* Financial relations could no longer exist 
between the United Kingdom and an integral part of itself. Ex- 
penditure was unified at once, and it was intended that taxation 
should also be gradually unified ; but the Lrish population were for 
ever guaranteed distinctive treatment in the matter of taxation, if 
circumstances (that is relative low resources) should at any time 
demand such exceptional treatment. This right to exceptional 
treatment as to taxation, if circumstances demand it, does not 
constitute Ireland a distinct State, with its own Budget, making a 
contribution to federal expenditure, but none the less this right is 
an essential part of the solemn Treaty of Union. 

When, however, the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893 were 
being prepared, it was necessary to calculate the financial relations 
which would exist between Great Britain and Ireland on the 
hypothesis of a return to the system of separate Parliaments, Ex- 


* The eleven Commissioners who signed the joint report concur in saying that 
Ireland must be considered ‘‘for the purpose of this enquiry” as a ‘separate 
entity.” But, on comparing the separate reports, it will be seen that Lord Farrer 


uses the word ‘‘ entity ” in a far wider sense than the O’Conor Don or Mr. Sexton 
do. 
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chequers, and distinct fiscal organizations. On the hypothesis of 
separation it was, of course, necessary to calculate what, in that 
event, the Irish Government would derive from revenue, what they 
would require for internal administration, and what balance would 
remain for contribution to Imperial defence and other purposes 
external to Ireland. The new conception of the position of Ireland 
as a fiscal entity dates from these operations. 

Although the Government to which Mr. Goschen belonged in 
1890 did not contemplate Home Rule, they assented, by their 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the “ financial rela- 
tions ” of the three kingdoms, to the adoption of a new, far-reaching, 
and much-including expression. The result of the appointment 
of this Committee was the preparation of those annual Treasury 
returns which distinguish the true revenue derived from each of 
the three kingdoms, the civil expenditure in each kingdom, and 
show the balance contributed by each kingdom towards “Imperial” 
or federal expenditure. The use of words has changed. Before 
1886 “Imperial revenue” or “Imperial expenditure” meant all 
Exchequer revenue or all Exchequer expenditure, just as “Imperial 
Parliament” means not a federal assembly, but the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom.* The opposite to “ Imperial” used to be 
money raised and spent by local authorities. At present the word 
“imperial” is being used with regard to revenue and expenditure 
in the new sense of “federal.” “Imperial revenue” is now, for 
the purposes of this question, employed to mean, not as formerly 
the whole Exchequer revenue, but the balance contributed by 
each of the three countries after covering their own expenses 
towards the maintenance of the army, navy, civil list, diplomacy, 
and other general services. 

Mr. Morley, when he appointed the recent Royal Commission in 
1894, naturally followed the same line. He directed that the 
Commission should enquire into the “ tinancial relations” between 
Great Britain and Ireland. They were to examine, on the one 
side, the relative taxable capacity of the two countries; on the 
other, how much Ireland did contribute and what she equitably 
ought to contribute to Imperial, in the modern sense of federal, 
expenditure. Upon this last dangerous reef the late Commission 
broke in two, after successfully agreeing upon the main questions of 
history and the question of relative taxable capacity. The view that 
Exchequer expenditure on Irish purposes must be taken into 
account had been ably pressea upon the Commission, on behalf 
of the Treasury, by Sir Edward Hamilton. It was accepted by 

* In the annual reports of the Board of Inland Revenue, the term ‘ Imperial 


services, as opposed to ‘local services,” is still used to include the cost of Irish 
civil administration. 
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Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, Mr. Bertram Currie, and Sir David 
Barbour. Sir Thomas Sutherland had previously gone off on a 
line of his own which avoided the question. All the other eight sur- 
viving Commissioners, agreeing with the view taken by Mr. Childers, 
refused to admit the contention that the Irish civil expenditure 
properly entered into the question,” though they admitted that 
it would be fair to take into account such expenditure as that on 
part of the police and part of education, paid in Ireland by the 
Exchequer, and in Great Britain by local rates. 

It appeared to Mr. Childers, when he came to look into the 
question, that in so far as the Reference involved an examination 
into the resources and taxation of Ireland, as compared with 
Great Britain, it was in accordance with the terms and meaning 
of Article 7 of the Treaty of Union. But it seemed to him that 
the last words of the Reference, which imply the acknowlegment 
of a distinct Irish Budget of receipts and expenditure, and an 
Irish contribution to Imperial, in the sense of federal, expenditure, 
were based upon a misapprehension of the position actually 
existing under the Treaty of Union. Mr. Childers and his 
colleagues had therefore to choose between following, in this 
respect, the line dictated by the Act of Union and the line 
indicated by the closing words of the Reference. It appeared to 
most of them that it was better to obey the Act than the 
Reference, in the absence of any authoritative decision that 
the apparent and obvious meaning of the Act of Union was not 
the real one. 

Lord Farrer and the late Mr. Bertram Currie took a different 
view. They thought that, in consequence of the proceedings in 
1886 and later years, the old view of things had been “ given up,” 
and that Ireland must now be treated as a distinct fiscal entity 
on both sides of the account—that is, they accepted the new 
view of Ireland as a country with a separate budget, making a 
contribution to federal expenditure. It is difficult to see how, 
from a constitutional point of view, the Treaty Act of Union 
can have been altered by the introduction of two unsuccessful 
Home Rule Bills—a reference made to a Select Committee and 
another to a Royal Commission. But Lord Farrer and Mr. Currie, 
starting from this premise of the self-development or natural 
evolution of Ireland, since the year 1886, into a fiscal entity, 
were naturally led to the conclusion that a fiscal entity should 
manage its own affairs. In fact, they recommended the establish- 
ment of Home Rule, and suggested that, as Ireland is so poor, 


* This view was also taken by Sir Robert Hamilton, formerly Under-Secretary 
in Ireland, a member of the Commission, who died, unfortunately, before the Re- 
port stage of their proceedings. 
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she should, for a time at least, make no contribution towards 
federal expenditure. 

Lord Welby did not accompany Lord Farrer and Mr. Currie 
quite so far. He adopted the idea of Ireland as a country with a 
budget of its own, making a fixed contribution, but thought that 
this system might be worked without Home Rule. Lord Welby 
proposed that the sum to be contributed by Ireland towards 
“Imperial” expenditure should be fixed (presumably by Act of 
Parliament), and that part of the cost of the Irish police should be (as 
it was in the Home Rule proposals of 1886 and 1893) included in 
“Tmperial” expenditure. Any economies in other Irish expendi- 
ture are then to be applied “either to relief of Irish burdens or 
to useful public purposes in Ireland.” Lord Welby, in fact, would 
place Ireland much in the same position as the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Bengal or the Punjab holds to the Central Government 
of India. The revenue derived from an Indian province is divided 
in certain proportions between the Province and the Central 
Government, and every five years these proportions are revised. 

In short, then, Lord Farrer proposed Home Rule sans phrases. 
Lord Welby suggested, for the present, as a half-way house, a kind 
of fiscal provinciality without Home Rule, and Sir David Barbour 
seemed to take, with less definiteness, much the same view. Mr. 
Childers, and other members of the Commission who agreed with 
him, did not think it within the sphere of their duties to suggest 
either Home Rule or the passing of an Act of Parliament placing 
Ireland, without Home Rule, in the position of a country having 
its own budget and making a fixed contribution to federal expen- 
diture. They preferred to treat the question upon the basis that 
the Act of Union is not obsolete but, until repealed or amended, is 
still in force; that Exchequer expenditure, in whatever part of 
the United Kingdom, is still “one and indivisible,” and that the 
only question is whether the present circumstances of the Irish 
population entitle them, or any large classes among them, to relief 
of some kind under the “ exemptions and abatements ” Clause of 
the Act of Union. 

The objection has been made that Mr. Childers, while refusing to 
accept civil expenditure in Ireland as a set-off to over-taxation, 
inconsistently proposed, as one out of several possible ways of 
giving relief to Ireland, a further large expenditure upon Irish 
railways and upon a wide extension of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. The intention of Mr. Childers was not, perhaps, 
expressed in quite the right way. His draft report (which, it must 
be remembered, was debarred by his ‘death from the usual advan- 
tage of modification in consultation with colleagues) did, I think, 
present the idea of allocation of revenue to Ireland too much in 
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the disagreeable shee of payment of damages in a civil action. 
Yet there is a most broad and true distinction between the 
ordinary civil expenditure upon the usual machinery of adminis- 
tration, judges, officials, police, &c., and that other purely economic 
expenditure which might, as Mr. Childers suggested, be undertaken 
with the special view of “so increasing the productive powers of Ire- 
land,” not by the“ fitful method of casual loans and grants hitherto 
pursued,” but by a “steady, persevering, and well-directed applica- 
tion of public money by way of free annual grant,” that “the revenue 
derived from that country might in time be no longer in excess of 
its relative taxable capacity.” In other words, Mr. Childers pro- 
posed not to reduce the taxation of Ireland, but to raise by wise 
State-culture the level of its capacity for bearing taxation. How 
successfully this has been done in countries like Denmark and 
Wurtemberg we have the admirable report of the “ Recess Com- 
mittee” to show. In Egypt, the burdens which formerly crushed 
the people have been lightened not only by a reduction of taxation, 
but by a policy of “ heroic expenditure ” upon irrigation and other 
works calculated to make the country better able to bear its 
load. 

Resting, as the Irish case does, in the first instance, upon the true 
construction of the Treaty of Union, it is not absolutely necessary 
for its advocates to take more general objection to the doctrine 
that the cost of Irish administration is a set-off to Irish taxation. 
But since their opponents, like The Times and Spectator, are 
inclined to dismiss the provisions of the Treaty of Union as either 
obsolete or inapplicable, or, like The Edinburgh Review, to put 
upon them a construction never for a moment dreamt of by Pitt 
and Castlereagh, it is well to point out that, quite apart from that 
Treaty, the force of this doctrine is more than doubtful. If it is 
really the fact that the poorest classes in Ireland—peasants in 
Kerry and Galway, labourers in the streets of Cork and Limerick 
—contribute too much to revenue relatively to their means through 
tobacco, tea, and whiskey, is it so certainly a perfect answer to say 
that large sums are spent upon the maintenance of the Viceregal 
Court in Dublin, the salaries of legal and civil officials, the con- 
stabulary and other branches of the Executive? To what number 
of poor peasants is the salary of the Irish Lord Chancellor a 
compensation for the price of tobacco’ If, to take a simplified 
instance, seventy poor Irishmen pay a pound a year each in taxes 
and the seventy pounds maintain the seventy-first Irishman as a 
custom-house officer, it is all very well for that official. But if the 
seventy cannot afford the pound each, it would be hardly an 
answer to say that the official buys and consumes all that they 
have to produce and sell in order to earn the seventy pounds. 
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Taxation may (in Lord Castlereagh’s words) “press too hard 
upon the poorer classes” of a country, even if several thousand 
individuals among them draw good Government pay, and it is 
quite possible for a country, like France before the Revolution, 
to be injured by too heavy taxation, even if all the money raised 
is spent within its borders. 

It has been my leading purpose to show that the “ expendi- 
ture defence” to the Irish claim implies the abandonment 
of the view taken by the framers of the Treaty of Union as 
to the unity of all the Exchequer expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, and the unity (subject to reductions, if and so far as 
necessary, in favour of Ireland and Scotland) of all contributions 
to Exchequer revenue. We shall, in a word, have abandoned the 
idea of the United Kingdom as a fiscal entity, and have accepted 
that of England, Scotland, and Ireland as a fiscal federation of 
states, each defraying its own expenditure and contributing to 
federal expenditure more or less in proportion to its relative 
resources. I will not undertake to argue that the change is a 
bad one. Possibly, in the end, a federal system (United Kingdoms 
instead of United Kingdom) may be found to work best. But I 
desire to insist upon the fact, usually overlooked, that it is a great 
change. The view taken by Mr. Childers and most of his col- 
leagues that the fiscal system contemplated by the Treaty of 
Union is still in force and binding, will, in this case, have been 
overruled. The view taken by Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. 
Currie, that by a gradual and almost unconscious change, without 
any express legislation, a fiscal federation of states has been 
substituted for a fiscal united kingdom will, in this case, have 
been approved and accepted. 

But, if so, it should be clearly recognized that policy has in 
fact, with the acquiescence of the Unionist Government, moved 
since 1886 a great step in the direction of Provincial Home Rule 
in Ireland. Finance, the raising and spending money, is the 
essence of a State. If Ireland is to be treated no longer as an 
integral part of the United Kingdom having under the Treaty 
of Union certain privileges with regard to taxation, but as if it 
were a country having a separate budget and making a contribu- 
tion towards federal expenditure, then the Irish may well say: 
“We ought in this case to have an effective control over our 
separate budget. At present you put down Irish taxation on one 
side of the account and expenditure on Irish administration on 
the other side. We quite admit that we pay the taxation, but 
as to the expenditure it is you, not we, who really spend and 
control it.” 

If we still stand upon the principles and meaning of the Treaty 
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Act of Union, then, in my opinion, the cost of Irish administration 
is no answer to the complaint of over-taxation. But if, on the 
other hand, we adopt the new principle and hold that the expense 
of Irish administration justifies, and more than justifies, the 
amount of Irish taxation, then it is a natural inference that Irish 
administration ought to be subject to Irish control. Can such 
control be effectively exercised by the Irish Members in our 
Parliament or in any other way except by an Irish Government 
responsible to an Irish Parliament? That is a question which 
must arise, if we accept the main defence to the Irish claim 
suggested in the evidence of Sir Edward Hamilton and adopted 
(in so far as it is an answer to a claim of right) by The Edinburgh 
Review. 
BERNARD HOLianp. 


“HIDDEN DANGERS.” 


[A ReEpty.] 


Dr. SHADWELL concludes his exposition of the hidden dangers of 
cycling by saying that he expects criticism and opposition. Speak- 
ing humbly as a layman, I can hardly see that his argument is 
definite enough for medical men to criticize, and speaking as a 
cyclist—humbly before those whose experience is greater than 
mine, but from such experience as I have—I fail to find any asser- 
tion definite enough for cyclists to oppose, except one which 
I shall mention later. For what is the amount of Dr. Shadwell’s 
warnings? I assume, as a matter of course, that everything 
stated as within his knowledge is correct and free from exaggera- 
tion. We find that he has professionally made the acquaint- 
ance of a certain number of persons with whom cycling 
disagrees. He does not say how many, but I should suppose 
from his language that he would vouch for about a dozen. He 
infers that there must be a good many others ; again he does not 
say how many. The first obvious remark is that there is no form 
of work, exercise, or amusement which does not in some way 
disagree with somebody. Many persons of otherwise healthy and 
active habits cannot look down a precipice without being giddy. 
Mountaineering is plainly not a fit pastime for such persons. But 
we do not therefore go about to warn the world of the hidden 
dangers of mountaineering. Writers on mountaineering assume 
that people who have not a good head will have the common-sense 
to abstain from climbing. Many persons who have nothing else 
morbid about them are liable to sea-sickness to an extent that makes. 
them dread the shortest sea voyage. Other people who enjoy life on 
board ship can only go on enjoying it and be sorry for the less 
fortunate ones. Many common and generally wholesome articles. 
of food—honey, spinach, strawberries, and what not—are repug- 
nant, for unknown reasons, to an appreciable number of persons. 
Well, if the people who cannot tolerate honey were the majority, it 
would not pay to keep bees. But then they are not. 

A second obvious remark is that, inasmuch as those who are 
VOL. XXIX. 8 
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whole need no physician, a medical man who is consulted by 
cyclists, mountaineers, travellers by sea, or any other class of 
persons whose pursuits are attended by possible drawbacks, is 
likely to meet with a rather abnormal proportion of cases in which 
the occupation or pastime does not suit the patient. The difficulty of 
saying anything on this ground is that Dr. Shadwell does not give 
us even the roughest approximation to the proportion of apparently 
able-bodied persons to whom he supposes that cycling is likely to 
be injurious. Would he say ten per cent., or five, or two, or one, 
or one-half? As he commits himself to no statistical proposi- 
tion whatever, there seems to be nothing to argue about. For I 
conceive that even the most ardent cyclist would not seriously 
dispute that cycling—like every form of exercise I have ever heard 
of—is or may be, for reasons manifest or not manifest, unsuitable 
for some people who are not actually incapable of using it. There 
may be enthusiastic young cyclists who talk as if cycling must 
needs be good for everyone because it is good for them. This kind 
of inconsiderateness is surely not unknown among the devotees of 
other pursuits. The only practical question is whether the possible 
and not manifest dangers are in truth common enough to be a 
serious factor in the calculations of average men and women 
who are minded to take up cycling. 

In default of any other guidance, let us take such figures as are 
athand. The Cyclists’ Touring Club counts by this time, in round 
numbers, some 35,000 members of both sexes, and of all ages from 
eighteen or less to sixty or more. There are young members who 
have been riding for several years, and middle-aged or oldish ones 
who have begun quite lately. Will Dr. Shadwell make a beginning 
of statistics by taking 500 members of the C.T.C. at random, or a 
like number sorted out by sex, age, and experience in any way 
he pleases, and enquire how many of them have suffered from 
nervous breakdown, or any other continuing trouble that can be 
reasonably attributed to cycling? I am sure the executive officers 
of the C.T.C., central and local, would be happy to give all the 
assistance in their power so far as they could spare it from their 
other duties. Meanwhile we are thrown back on the crude 
measure of individual experience; and, one man’s experience in 
this kind being presumably about as good as another's, there is no 
impertinence in giving one’s own. By this time I know a good 
many cyclists, men and women, boys and girls, old, middle-aged, 
and young, fast riders, moderate riders, long-distance and short- 
distance riders; I think I may say every sort except professional 
or semi-professional path riders, who no doubt resemble other 
professional athletes in not being always proof against the tempta- 
tion of overdoing themselves. I have heard of many accidents, 
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of which some were, or but for luck might well have been, serious, 
and I have not myself wholly escaped purchasing knowledge and 
caution in the usual manner. But of such mischief as Dr. 
Shadwell has known and apprehends I have not heard in any 
single case. I therefore take leave to infer provisionally that, 
notwithstanding Dr. Shadwell’s list of particular well-attested 
examples, it is not common. When statistics become available 
they may be interesting: and there we are left. 

Again, it would be a real service both to the medical faculty and 
to lay people if Dr. Shadwell had anything positive to tell us about 
the anti-cycling idiosyncracy which doubtless exists in a certain—I 
venture to think, under correction, a pretty small—proportion of 
healthy persons. There must be some predisposition arising from 
nervous temperament, or general habits, or both; and if we knew 
its causes and conditions, the people who had the marks of it would 
know that they must use the bicycle with abundant caution, if at 
all. But we get only those hard-worked adjectives “cerebral” and 
“nervous,” which tell us nothing. For it really does not take a 
doctor of medicine to see that the symptoms described by Dr. 
Shadwell are not to be accounted for by honest muscular fatigue. 
I may add that some of Dr. Shadwell’s own faculty seem to take a 
directiy contrary view to his, and find a “ cerebral tonic ” in that very 
sub-conscious or unconscious work of balancing and steering which 
tends, according to Dr. Shadwell, to alarming nervous strain. With 
all submission, Dr. Shadwell seems to forget that what many 
people want, and are all the better for, is muscular or nervous 
work, or both, of as different a kind as possible from what they 
have to take in their day’s occupation. Oftentimes the rest of one 
part of the system can be adequately secured only by working 
some other part. Fencing is an admirable exercise, not merely 
because of the muscular motions it requires, but because its 
combinations of motion are peculiar to itself, and because while 
you are fencing it is absolutely impossible to think of anything 
else. The sub-conscious, or indeed unconscious, mental diversion 
of cycling is not nearly so strong as this, save when one is 
riding, for instance, in London traffic, or on a rough by-road, or 
down a steep hill: but I say that, except in the abnormal cases of 
Dr. Shadwell’s “ hidden dangers,” it is not only harmless but, so far 
as it goes, all to the good. But then Dr. Shadwell waxes grave 
over the “bicycle face.” He asks: “Has anybody ever seen persons 
on bicycles talking and laughing and looking jolly, like persons 
engaged in any other amusement?” and answers: “Never, I 
swear.” Well-behaved cyclists do not swear, so I answer, on the 
simple faith of a lawful man: “ Yes, often; in fact whenever and 
wherever two or three cyclists who have learnt to ride even 
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tolerably, and are not naturally morose, are riding in company 
under fairly good conditions of road and weather.” One can 
be grave or gay, frivolous or serious, on a cycle just as 
much as on one’s own legs. Doubtless many cyclists have 
had to ride on sad errands ere now, for the cycle is not a 
mere instrument of amusement: a fact, by the way, which Dr. 
Shadwell seems to ignore. But that is nothing to the purpose. 
It is something to have found one charge definite enough to be 
contradicted. The circumstance that I can positively contradict the 
one assertion of Dr. Shadwell’s which I am able to test is not cal- 
culated to increase my confidence, beyond the specific facts for 
which he personally vouches, in regions where no test is available. 

Perhaps it may be presuming too far to suggest that Dr. 
Shadwell has never learnt to ride a bicycle himself; but at any 
rate he writes as if he supposed the operations of balancing and 
steering to be an ever present and consciously felt “nervous strain.” 
Any cyclist of a year’s or even six months’ standing can assure 
him that first the balancing, then the steering, and then the regu- 
lation of speed, become after some little practice as automatic as the 
corresponding actions in walking. Dr. Shadwell knows very well that 
walking itself is a perpetual act of balancing, and does not come all 
at once by nature. We have all had to learn it, at the cost of more 
tumbles than fall to the lot of most cyclists; and we may all 
forget it, wholly or partly, at moments when the proper co-ordi- 
nating nervous centres are enfeebled by sickness or accident. On 
Dr. Shadwell’s principles, it would seem that some part of the 
fatigue of a long walk should have a cerebral origin. For aught 
I know this may be so, and, if a fact at all, it may well be a fact of 
some physiological interest. Only in that case there is no reason 
to take alarm when we find a similar element occurring in a more 
prominent manner in another kind of balancing motion which 
the present generation has not learnt in infancy. Dr. Shadwell 
believes that the tricycle does not involve the same dangers. If 
his object is to convert any appreciable number of people from 
the pleasure of the bicycle to the greater labour (and in many 
circumstances greater external risk) of the tricycle, I do not think 
he will succeed. 

The short outcome of the whole matter is that the benefits and 
drawbacks of cycling can be adequately weighed only by those 
who have first-hand knowledge of the exercise, and not by 
outside observers, however ingenious and well-meaning. Cyclists. 
are 1lumerous enough to take to themselves without much arro- 
gance the maxim Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Abnormal 
individuals must use abnormal caution in this as in all other 
things. If it be asked why one should be at the pains of setting 
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down these obvious reflections, I say that Dr. Shadwell’s warnings 
appear to me not at all unlikely to flutter a certain number of 
people for whom they are not intended, and to whom cycling 
would really do nothing but good ; whereas the people who ought 
not to cycle (or at any rate bicycle) are not told even by 
Dr. Shadwell how they are to find it out except by trial. And 
thus I venture to think that a plain cyclist with no pretensions 
to medical knowledge, in fact a mere man on the road, has the 
right to say a word when an alarmist essay of this kind is launched 
on the general public. Dr. Shadwell might perhaps have used his 
observations as the base of an instructive and fruitful study 
for physiologists; for anything I know he may do so yet, 
or be doing so in some more professional publication. At 
present his exposition in this Review seems hardly scientific 
‘enough to be of much use to his medical brethren, or practical 
enough to be aceeptable to laymen. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


P.S.—Since this article was put in type we learn that Mr. Fitz- 
‘Gerald, though successful in the main object of his expedition to 
Aconcagua, has failed to achieve the ascent in his own person, 
‘apparently because he was more sensitive to the effects of raretied 
air at great heights than his companions. This establishes a pos- 
sible “ hidden danger,” or at least drawback, in the case of otherwise 
first-rate mountaineers. But for the vast majority of mountaineers, 
who do not attack peaks of 20,000 feet and upwards, it plainly 
‘makes no difference. I cannot help suspecting, though it is only 
suspicion, that Dr. Shadwell’s “ hidden dangers” may be found to 
‘bear about the same ratio to cycling in general. 
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THekE is a maxim which is not unfrequently quoted in the United 
States, more particularly in Protectionist circles, “ Find out what 
John Bull wishes you to do, and don’t do it,” as being expressive 
of a perfectly definite and safe policy. The idea that national 
wisdom consists in not doing what ove’s neighbours wish one to 
do, and that therein lie the best guarantees of national security and 
prosperity, has been abandoned in this country as a general work- 
ing principle since the time of Cobden. In Manchester and the 
district which claim Cobden as their own, at any rate, commercial 
men and investors have alike come to the conclusion that their own 
interests are better secured by the prosperity, than by the im- 
poverishment, of their customers and debtors. But in connection 
with the currency controversy which has now been actively carried 
on in this country for a period of twenty years, there has been 
a very marked revival of the idea expressed in the American 
maxim referred to. We have been told, over and over again, that 
we must have nothing to do with bimetallism, or, in other words, 
with free trade in money, because it would enable our foreign 
customers to “unload” their silver in our markets; and that we 
must not accept silver as money, because Americans and Australians 
would, in that event, make enormous profits out of their silver 
mines. It may be pointed out as a little remarkable that no one 
who has been impressed by these “ arguments” seems to have felt 
the slightest objection meanwhile to the unloading of gold in our 
markets, or to the enormous profits made by the producers or 
holders of accumulated stocks of the yellow metal, largely in con- 
sequence of the rejection of silver. Nor does anybody, in par- 
ticular, seem to have perceived that precisely similar arguments 
were used against the repeal of the Corn Laws, the stock contention 
of Cobden’s opponents being that foreign countries would unload 
their wheat upon us to the profit of their farmers. 

Now, there can be no question that the doctrine of Free Trade, 
or, in other words, the doctrine of general well-being, is still the 
accepted doctrine of British policy. Even in our annexation enter- 
prises we offer to other nations on equal terms with ourselves all 
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the commercial or financial advantages which we expect to derive 
from the spread of modern civilization under the British flag. Yet 
it is a matter of fact, not only that the customary arguments in 
defence of our monetary policy are in conflict with our commercial 
and fiscal creed, but that the opponents of the free coinage of silyer 
in this country and in the United States have rallied together under 
the banner of the most consistent and thorough-going Protectionist 
the world has yet produced. They have rejoiced at the victory of 
Mr. McKinley in the recent American Presidential Election as 
a victory of “sound money,” and therefore, of sound economic 
principles ; for money being an essential element of the economic 
system of the world, sound monetary principles must not only be 
sound economic principles, but favourable to sound economics in 
every direction. Yet we have seen that the arguments against 
bimetallism are opposed to a fundamental Free Trade doctrine. 
Moreover, the opposition to Free Coinage has brought Free 
Traders and Protectionists into the same camp against the 
Bryanites who are advocates of both Free Trade and Free Coinage. 
When a Lord Farrer lies down with a McKivley, and a Lord 
Playfair—a chemist and, therefore, a physicist—practically denies 
that a natural law must necessarily be true in all its applications, 
the time seems particularly appropriate for an enquiry as to 
what are the real interests of Great Britain in the settle- 
ment of the great controversy which leads to such strange 
results. Such an enquiry seems the more timely, as in all 
protracted controversies there is a tendency for the search 
for truth to become subordinate to the amour-propre of the dis- 
putants. Since the establishment of the London Gold Standard 
Defence Association there has been a perceptible danger of one of 
the most interesting and important economic investigations of the 
age degenerating into a mere wrangle between the leaders of that 
Association and those of the Bimetallic League. The history of 
natural science presents not infrequent illustrations of such a ten- 
dency. Even Lord Playfair, if reminded that Liebig positively 
refused to look at Pasteur’s experiments on fermentation, or to 
permit their repetition under his own control, may admit that Lord 
Farrer’s boast in The Times that he has the habit of consigning 
information forwarded to him by his opponents to his “ friend 
the waste-paper basket ” is not without an unfortunate precedent. 
That Great Britain is interested, and very deeply interested in 
the settlement of the Silver Question has never really been denied 
by the statesmen of this country, whether Liberal or Conservative. 
When Sir Robert Peel provided in 1844 that the Bank of England 
might always hold silver as a part of its metallic reserve, he prac- 
tically proclaimed it to be our interest to have our monetary system 
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on a parity relation with the monetary systems of both gold- and 
silver-using countries; the real object of the provision was to 
ensure that the Bank should be in a position to receive or transmit 
either gold or silver in settlement of international accounts ; and 
that implied placing the Bank of England in the position which the 
Bank of France held as an international money-changer up to the 
date of the closing of the French Mint to silver. It was for pre- 
cisely the same reason that the far-seeing Alexander Hamilton, in 
his famous Report on the Coinage to the United States’ Congress, 
in 1792, recommended the bimetallic system for the new Republic 
of the West. His words are well worth quoting at some length, as 
it is probable that few legislators of the present day have read 
them. Hamilton wrote :-— 


*« But, upon the whole, it seems to be the most advisable, as has been observed, 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals, because this cannot be 
done effectively without destroying the office and character of one of them as 
money, and reducing it to the situation of a mere merchandise, which, accordingly, 
has been proposed from different and very respectable quarters, but which prob- 
ably would be a greater evil than occasional variations from the unit from the 
fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, especially if care be taken to 
regulate the proportion between them with an eye to their average commercial 
value. To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a 
comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circulation. It is 
not a satisfactory answer to say that none but the favoured metal would in this 
case find its way into the country, as in that all balances must be paid. The 
practicability of this would, in some measure, depend on the abundance or scarcity 
of it in the country paying. Where there was little it would either not be procur- 
able at all or it would cost a premium to obtain it, which, in every case of a com- 
petition with others in a branch of trade would constitute a deduction from the 
profits of the party receiving. Perhaps, too, the embarassments which such a 
circumstance might sometimes create in the pecuniary liquidation of balances 
might lead to additional efforts to find a substitute in commodities, and might so 
far impede the introduction of the metals. Neither could the exclusion of either 
of them be deemed in other respects favourable to commerce. J¢ is often in the 
course of trade as desirable to possess the kind of money as the kind of commodities 
best adapted to a foreign market. \t seems, however, most probable that the 
chief, if not the sole effect, of such a regulation would be to diminish the utility 
of one of the metals. It could hardly prove an obstacle to the introduction of that 
which was excluded in the natural course of trade, because it would always com- 
mand a ready sale for the purpose of exportation to foreign markets. Butsuch an 
effect, if the only one, is not to be regarded as a trivial inconvenience.” 


The italics in the above quotation are mine. That silver is an 
absolute necessity in the currency of the British Empire was fully 
recognized when, after various experiments, including an attempt 
to establish the gold standard there, silver was definitely adopted 
as the standard and currency of India in 1853, with results 
eminently beneficial to our great dependency. From that time 
Great Britain, India, and France formed a triumvirate which 
practically, though unconsciously, guaranteed bimetallism to the 
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world ; and if only the facts had been understood and the arrange- 
ment which had thus been naturally evolved, had been based on 
an agreement, the world would still have enjoyel the beneiits of 
the system. And here I may point out that even some of my 
bimetallic friends appear to have misunderstood the way in which 
the arrangement worked during the “ fifties” and “sixties.” In 
their eagerness to vindicate the quantitative theory of money— 
a theory which may be very well left to demonstrate itself, for it is 
merely the common experience of every human being—some of 
them have argued that it was a rise of prices in France, in con- 
sequence of the influx of new gold from the Californian and 
Australian mines, which, by stimulating: imports, led to the 
exodus of silver to the East. The fact is, that it was the de- 
mand for capital, for investment in railways, irrigation works, 
and so on, in India, following upon the reconstruction of the 
Government of India after the Mutiny, with the subsequent 
demand for the extension of cotton planting there, and for pay- 
ment of the cotton exported to feed the mills of Lancashire during 
the cotton famine caused by the civil war in the United States, 
which led to the drain of silver. The new yield of gold merely 
made the drain possible without a monetary crisis. In other words, 
it was not the gold that drove out the silver, but the export of 
silver to develop India which drew the gold to Europe. The 
silver would have been in demand for the East, even if there 
had been no new gold discoveries; and the only question would 
have been, whether it could have gone thither without creating a 
dearth of money in Europe, or whether India could have been 
developed. he case is one which strikingly illustrates the ad- 
vantages of an abundant supply of the precious metals, which 
Alexander Hamilton had long since recognized in connection with 
the future of the great Republic of which he was one of the 
creators. 

If Lord Farrer, instead of giving time to the useless and not very 
dignified task of gibing his opponents under the advertisement 
“Wanted a Ratio”—which Lord Farrer really does not want—in 
the columns of The Times, would frankly contrast the consequences 
to India of the free flow of silver thither with the consequences 
of the renewed attempt—for which he is largely responsible—to 
establish a fictitious gold standard there, the world might be further 
enlightened as to the interest of Great Britain in the settlement of 
the Silver Question. Under free silver India was rapidly developed, 
her people saved money, her currency flowed to Central Asia, to 
China and Japan, to the Straits Settlements, and even to Asiatic 
Turkey and the future great markets of Africa as a medium of 
. expanding trade. All this has been changed. The silver hoards 
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of the natives intended for use in a time of distress like the present 
are no longer available for their relief, and instead of flowing away 
to pay for rice from Burmah and other Eastern sources of supply, 
and even, directly or indirectly, for the wheat and maize of 
America, they are hemmed in, and the Government of India is, in 
consequence, again being forced to consider the necessity for new 
gold loans which can only increase India’s ‘loss by exchange.” 
The general position of deadlock which has been produced in India 
by the short-sighted policy of sacrificing everything to gold and the 
gold-owners was described the other day in Calcutta itself by Mr. 
D. Yule, in his address at the half-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the Bank of Caleutta—of which he is the chairman,—as 
follows :— 


‘© A glance at the Treasury balances returns from each of the Presidency towns 
is sufficient to show how deep set the trouble is which has overtaken the country. 
If Government is short of money it follows that the people are in a similar pre- 
dicament, and commerce, which is the backbone of the empire, must consequently 
be fettered and restricted by the absence of credit and the difficulty of obtaining 
accommodation, Tight money has certainly not been an uncommon factor in Indian 
trade hitherto, but at no previous time has the stringency been so intense and the 
approach of relief so doubtful as it is at present. With the mints closed to the 
free coinage of silver, it seems to me periods of dear money must annually recur, 
and with each succeeding year their duration will become more and more pro- 
longed. Any act of Legislature which operates to prevent the freedom of com- 
merce—that is to say, the circulation of commodities from one part of the empire 
to the other, either by the imposition of duties or by a restriction of currency— 
must tend to lessen the amount of produce of all kinds, and in the words of David 
Hume, ‘ the workman has not the same employment from the manufacturer and 
merchant, though he pays the same price for everything in the market. The 
farmer cannot dispose of his corn and catcle, though he must pay the same rent to 
his landlord. The poverty, beggary, and sloth which must ensue are easily fore- 
seen.’ . . . . Itis hard to believe, in view of the present confusion, that the 
solution of the currency problem which the Government adopted in June, 1893, is 
a sound one, or to be hopeful that the step then taken will yet afford relief not to 
the Government merely or to its employés, but to the country as a whole. I ven- 
ture to assert that the hopes entertained of the success of the currency legislation 
have throughout been disappointed. The impediment to commerce which violent 
fluctuations in exchange create has not been removed, for these fluctuations are 
as frequent and as great as before. Exchange is to-day entirely ruled by senti- 
ment, the supply and demand for bullion does not enter into the calculation, there 
is nothing to guide the trader, he might as well try to go tq Europe in a ship with- 
out a rudder as attempt to say what price he will get for his bills this day week. 
A few drops of rain which fell in Calcutta about a month ago caused a smart de- 


cline in rates ; there is no saying what effect on quotations a wet forenoon would 
have had.”’ 


It was, of course, the effect on the Indian Exchequer of the 
breaking of the par of exchange between gold and silver, by the 
closing of the Latin Union mints against the latter metal and the 
consequent increasing divergence of their relative values, which 
awakened English statesmen to Great Britain’s interest in the 
question. Mr. Goschen’s declaration, about the same time, that the 
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value of gold was appreciating, increased their anxiety, not so much 
because of the embarrassments of manufacturers and merchants, 
but because the continued fall of prices began to bring ruin to the 
British farmer and to drive land out of cultivation. There has been 
a strange contrast between the actions and the speeches of some of 
these statesmen on the subject. Thus, at the Paris Monetary Con- 
ference of 1881, the British delegates were authorized by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government to offer to other Governments a continuance of 
the power to issue legal tender notes on deposits of silver bullion 
conferred on the Bank of England by Peel’s Act of 1844. This 
offer was specifically put forward as an inducement to other nations 
to reopen their mints to “‘a free coinage of silver.”” In the debate 
on Mr. Chaplin’s motion in the House of Commons, in 1889, Mr. 
Goschen declared roundly that any nation which reopened its 
mints to silver, or took any step in favour of that metal or towards 
the re-establishment of the bimetallic system, would “confer a 
benefit on the whole civilized world.” In 1892 Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government again authorized the British delegates to the Brussels 
Monetary Conference to repeat the offer of 1881; and in the debate 
on Mr. Herbert Whiteley’s resolution—adopted without « division 
by the House of Commons—on March 17, 1896, even Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach practically declared that the present Conservative 
Government is “ willing and anxious” to see bimetallism restored 
throughout the world even at the old French ratio; for Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, Sir Michael told the House, are ready to 
enter into a conference or negotiation with other Powers with this 
view, to consider the desirableness of increasing the silver cur- 
rency of this country—which means, if it means anything, the 
adoption of Soetbeer’s recommendation of the withdrawal of the 
half-sovereign—and to sanction the reopening of the Indian mints 
to the free coinage of silver. All these things the Government is 
willing to do as an inducement to other Powers to re-establish bi- 
metallism, and if other Powers do reopen their mints with that 
object and on such terms, no Member of the Government, or any 
other person, can doubt for an instant that they would choose the 
old French ratio. For nearly twenty years, therefore, we have had 
British statesmen ever ready to offer inducements to other nations 
to restore the old order of things. Now, the effect on British 
interests of such a restoration would be exactly the same, in all 
respects, whether it were brought about by the full adoption of the 
bimetallic system of coinage in this country, or merely by the action 
of other Powers with the limited co-operation of Great Britain, as 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Yet, in 
his speech in the House of Commons on Sir Henry Meysey 
Thompson’s motion on February 28th, 1893, Mr. Gladstone, who 
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had a second time offered such co-operation only a couple of 
months before, and who expressed his willingness to again offer it, 
declared that it would be “an act of unparalleled generosity ” on 
our part to re-establish bimetallism and thus deprive ourselves of 
the advantage which the decline of prices had enabled us to wring 
from our foreign and colonial creditors. I frankly admit that I do 
not believe that this aspect of the matter presented itself to Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind when he used the argument; but, nevertheless, 
that is the practical truth of the argument. More recently we 
have had the spectacle of Lord Salisbury and other leading poli- 
ticians—even bimetallists—publicly congratulating the United 
States on the victory of Mr. McKinley in the recent Presidential 
contest as a victory for “ honesty ” and “the principles at the base 
of human society,” these authorities apparently forgetting for the 
time being that Mr. Bryan and the Democratic Party, in declaring 
boldly for Free Trade and Free Coinage, undertook to do precisely 
that “something for silver” which the British Government had 
repeatedly invited them to do, and which Mr. Goschen told us would 
be “a benefit to the whole civilized world.”” Of course, we all know 
that the apprehension caused in many quarters on this side the 
Atlantic by Mr. Bryan’s free silver programme was due to the doubt 
as to whether such action by the United States alone would effec- 
tively establish the American coinage parity throughout the world. 
Amongst the really well-informed commercial classes there was 
little doubt on this point, but the fizancial classes in the City of 
London were disposed to panic, and were diligently encouraged to 
believe in the possibility of a ‘ 50-cent” dollar. When we re- 
member, however, that Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, as a special 
delegate appointed by the Gladstone Government, seriously pro- 
posed to the Brussels Conference of 1892 that Great Britain should 
combine with other European Governments for the joint purchase 
of silver to the value of £5,000,000 sterling per annum, on condi- 
that the United States should agree to maintain the Windom- 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, and find that, according to the City 
authorities and the statesmen who now express opinions on the 
subject, the particular Act referred to has been the real cause of 
the recent currency embarrassments of the United States and the 
rest of the world, we may well feel that such a tangle of contradic- 
tions makes it worth while to consider what is exactly Great 
Britain’s interest in the solution of the silver question. 

The very history of British Government action in the matter 
indicates clearly what those interests are. First and foremost 
is, of course, the re-establishment of a par of exchange with 
India, not only in order that British producers and merchants 
may carry on their trade with our great dependency on a 
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definite and secure, instead of a merely gambling, basis, but 
with a view to the financial stability and true economic pro- 
gress of India herself. The injustice inflicted on the Indian 
tax-payers, whose produce even of food-stuffs has been drained 
away from a population of countless millions always largely on 
the verge of positive starvation, in order to pay the increas- 
ing cost of the external debt; the threat of eventual bank- 
ruptcy ; and the hindrances to that investment of British capital 
in India which has always tended to raise India to our own 
level of well-being—these results of the continual divergence of 
the two currencies were fully recognized in the utterly un- 
scientific and dangerous attempt to find a remedy in the closing 
of the Indian Mints and the adoption of a fictitious gold 
“standard” without a gold currency. That supposed remedy 
has failed and must continue to fail; for there is, as yet, no 
approximation to the formation of a gold reserve for purposes 
of remittance, and without this even the rate of exchange of 
a limited rupee cannot be kept steady. On the other hand, 
the remedy itself is a most dangerous one, even if it should 
succeed in its immediate purpose; in killing the disease it. 
would not improbably kill the patient. Already it has in- 
volved India in a new series of exchange embarrassments 
with all the silver-using countries with which she trades, and 
it, proportionately, offers advantages to competitors, like Japan, 
free from such embarrassments. As was frankly avowed by Sir 
William Harcourt, the assumed remedy consists in raising the 
gold value of the rupee by making it “scarce.” Not even 
the most bigoted advocate of the gold standard in the United 
States ventures to propose the redemption of the greenbacks or 
the Treasury silver notes at the cost of a contraction of the cur- 
rency ; all the proposals to that end yet put forward imply a large 
addition to the American paper currency through the agency of the 
banks. It is in India alone that it is seriously proposed to secure 
exchange by a “ cast-iron” official limitation of the currency. I 
know that Lord Farrer has some vague idea that “elasticity” may 
be provided for in India by means of the Government notes. But. 
the recent extension of the fiduciary issue in India does not touch 
the problem at all. It merely provides for the immediate require- 
ments of the speculators in securities, and enables the banks to 
support the market for securities. Notes are not, and never can 
be, the money of the people of India. The ryot requires silver 
which he can save, as rupees or as ornaments, or barter away far 
beyond the limits even of the Indian Empire. The fall of exchange, 
by artificially stimulating exports, to the injury of British agricul- 
ture, has prevented the native of India from hoarding grain against 
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the time of scarcity ; and the limitation of the currency through 
the closing of the mints puts it out of his power to hoard surplus 
money. He cannot save, therefore, for the possibilities of the 
future, unless he hoards gold; and neither the Goverment of India 
nor the banks of England or any other country, nor the Herschell 
Indian Currency Committee, nor Lord Farrer, wishes the native of 
India to do that. 

Closely bound up with the question of fallimg exchange is the 
question of falling gold prices. It is now a well-recognized fact that 
falling exchange, as measured in gold, necessarily implies falling 
prices as measured in gold. Even in the passage from Alexander 
Hamilton’s “‘ Report” already quoted, this result is clearly fore- 
shadowed. It is obvious on the one hand that if the money of the 
people who buy from us is depreciated in terms of our own money, 
then, other things remaining equal—and they do as a rule remain 
equal—our customers must either pay lower prices in terms of our 
own currency tor what they buy, or reduce their purchases. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that such a depreciation of a 
legal tender currency implies a reduction of wages and of the fixed 
costs of production in terms of gold, and thus enables producers on 
such a basis to undersell competitors who have to pay their fixed 
charges and wages in terms of the relatively appreciating currency. 
‘The doctrine here enunciated has been abundantly proved by the 
recent history of prices ; and from it flow many serious consequences 
affecting British interests. A fall of prices due to a mere shifting 
of burdens implies a disturbance in the relations of classes in an 
old country with accumulated obligations, the end of which may be 
disastrous; it tends to shatter the existing basis of production, and 
the very foundations of the social and economic system. Recon- 
struction or “ readjustment ” may be possible; but reconstruction 
after an earthquake involves loss, and is not necessarily progress. 
An illustration of the possible consequences of such shifting of 
burdens has been given in the United States, where, with sixty 
thousand destitute people in Chicago, one wealthy citizen in New 
York has, it is said, just expended £50,000 in entertaining 300 
guests for a single night. Similar conditions brought about the 
fall of Rome. Meanwhile the same relative depreciation of 
currency, which for the time being apparently benefits, let 
us say, the Indian and Argentine farmers to an extent 
sufficient to drive land in this country out of cultivation, 
diminishes the gold value of the revenues of the respective 
Governments, and tends to the repudiation of their engage- 
ments to British investors. If, as a consequence of such 
artificial lowering of prices, we receive, say, two bushels for the 
former gold cost of one bushel, the effect is to enforce idleness on 
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our own agricultural classes, to diminish their effective demand as 
consumers of our fabrics, to the lower buying power—in terms of 
gold—of the Indian or Argentine exporters, and to deprive British 
holders of foreign securities of the interest or dividends on their 
investments. 

As a Free-Trading nation we suffer peculiarly in consequence of 
the falling exchange, and its inevitable accompaniment, falling 
prices. Weare committed to Free Trade. Whatever speculations 
as to the possibilities of Imperial Federation may be indulged in, 
the plain fact is that our immense foreign trade, including our vast 
ocean-carrying trade, is so infinitely complicated, and depends upon 
so many nice adjustments and delicate reactions, that no fiscal 
change or restrictions could possibly be introduced without thedanger 
of dislocating and shattering the whole. Now the fall of prices, 
by diminishing the debt-paying value of their exported produce, 
compels debtor countries to increase their import duties, either 
with the object of increasing revenue, or that of diminishing their 
liabilities on the merchandise account in order that they may have 
a larger credit balance for the discharge of interest and dividend 
payments abroad. This policy becomes still more imperative in 
such a case as that of the United States, where the par value of the 
currency is dependent on a precarious gold reserve which may be 
easily drained away for the adjustment of an adverse balance. 
Moreover, the economic basis of Free Trade is the theory of the 
division of labour, under which each nation would produce those 
particular elements of the general wealth which it is naturally 
best fitted to produce. But in order that this theory may have 
free play, there must be a common standard of value, and a 
common monetary basis of adjustment. With divided currencies, 
themselves relatively fluctuating in value, the natural conditions of 
competition are obscured and counteracted, and artificial stimuli 
are created under which really exotic industries are developed, on 
the one hand, and natural industries are extinguished on the other. 
Finally it is our interest, as well as the general interest, that the 
condition of the labouring classes in other countries should be 
levelled up to that of our own labouring classes. Reductions of 
the wages of labour, however imperative, cannot be regarded as 
other than retrogressive. Even though the labourer may be 
partially or wholly compensated by a fall in the prices of the com- 
modities he consumes, his position relatively to that of the fixed 
income, or bond-holding class is deteriorated; in other words, 
instead of receiving his share of the increase of wealth, that increase 
tends to accumulate in the hands of the non-producing class, and the 
labourer is left without the provision which he would otherwise 
possess for periods when, owiug to increased abundance or glutted 
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markets, the demand for his labour temporarily contracts or ceases. 
Now a decline in the exchange value of silver relatively to gold 
means practically a lowering of wages as measured in gold in all 
silver-standard countries; and, through the action of competition, 
that implies a levelling down rather than a levelling up. Owing to 
the increase of his efficiency by scientific discovery and invention, 
the British labourer has to some extent been protected from the 
full effect of this tendency ; but the tendency is there, neverthe- 
less. A divergence in the relative value of gold and silver is, in 
short, distinctly favourable to that condition deprecated by Gold- 
smith, 
‘* Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Such being, then, the interests of Great Britain in the settle- 
ment of the silver question, and their reality having been admitted 
in the very concessions which the present Government has declared 
its willingness to make in order to secure an international agree- 
ment, it seems illogical on our part to hesitate to take a full and 
equal share in the re-establishment of that international currency 
system which successive British Administrations have practically 
desired other nations to re-establish for us. But we must look 
facts in the face. After all, we are a nation of Philistines. Our 
accumulated wealth is so great that it may be long before the evils 
of the situation become apparent to the Empire as a whole. We 
have such enormous reserves to draw upon that, in the absence of 
such a serious catastrophe as the Baring crisis might easily have 
proved, local losses and insidious weakening may be obscured for 
a long time yet to come; indeed, in the main, the consequences of 
our inaction in the matter may rather be apparent as a lack of pro- 
gress than as positive retrogression. Our most vulnerable point is 
India, and there, indeed, the outlook may well cause us grave un- 
easiness. But like most very rich people we are rather slaves to 
our prejudices than inspired by the spirit of intellectual adventure. 
A younger and still growing country may well show the way. 
Moreover, other countries, and noticeably the United States, have 
the problem directly on their hands in a very embarrassing form. 
Germany and France have to deal with an agrarian situation which 
is seriously affecting the national prosperity of both countries. Under 
these circumstances it would appear to be well worth while for the 
United States and other Powers named—at least France—to take 
into serious consideration the offers of the present British Government 
to increase the monetary use of silver in this country and throughout 
the Colonies, to arrange with the Bank of England to hold part of 
its reserves in silver, and, above all, to reopen the Indian mints to 
the free coinage of that metal. In this way the old triumvirate 
arrangement might be re-established, Great Britain freely coining 
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gold, India freely coining silver, and a third Power, or more than 
one Power, constituting the link between the two. I have long 
held that it is within the power of Great Britaiu, India, and the 
United States alone to settle the question and dictate the currency 
system of the world. For this reason [ should have rejoiced in the 
victory of Mr. Bryan and the free coinage “ plank,” notwithstand- 
ing the windy talk about a probabl - 59-cent. dollar during a cam- 
paign in which the only weapons used on one side were epithets 
and adjectives. I made it my business to enquire from merchants 
most familiar with the working of the exchanges on both sides of 
the currency controversy, and did not find one who believed that 
the free coinage of silver would have involved a serious or more 
than a very temporary depreciation of the American dollar. More- 
over, even Mr. Gladstone declared in 1893 that his Government was 
waiting for the United States “to do something.”’ ‘Tue reopen- 
ing of the Indian mints which would have followed the adoption of 
free coinage by the Unite Scates would have been a decisively 
powerful support to the stability of the American exchange. The 
support of Holland, an Eustern Power like ourselves, be it re- 
membered, has all along been assured ; France, likewise, is eager 
to develop her Eastern possessions, and has already attempted to 
introduce a silver coinage of her own there; and the future of 
Spain, another Eastern Power, is not a matter of indifference just 
now to the French investor. Germany’s co-operation, at least in 
some limited form, has been definitely promised. 

For my own part, [ still look to the United States to take tlie 
Jead ; and when the new Congress settles down to the serivus con- 
sideration of the proposals for the redemotion of the greenbacks 
and silver notes by means of enlarged issues of bavk notes based 
on office furniture and other bank “ assets,” th» sentiment in favour 
of the’precious metal which, jointly with gold, has promoted the 
tride of the world an 1 the sprevl of civilization for many centuries, 
will probably grow in the United States, and even within the sacred 
precincts of Lombard Street. 


F. J. Farapay. 
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* Add but the other grace-- be good— 
Why want what the angels vaunt.”"—BROWNING. 


Fasuions in clothes: fashions in manners: fashions in speech, and 
fashions in heroines : the law finds no exception. 

The general idea of how a book comes to be written is, that the 
author is possessed by certain characters and incidents and has no 
rest until he has described them; it would be better for literature 
if it were so. But only to the past masters in the craft belongs 
this glory of creation; the great mass of writers do net create— 
have, that is to say, no independent conception of their characters ; 
they merely wait until the masters have clearly created a new type, 
then they take possession of that type whatever it may be, dress it 
up anew, place it in fresh surroundings, and try to pass it off as a 
novel creation of their own. 

The masters have indeed, in this way, a good deal to answer for : 
just as the High Priest of Fashion is answerable for a good deal 
when he thoughtlessly sends every woman in Europe into crinoline 
or large sleeves, as the case may be. A Zola, for instance, or a 
Hardy, astonishes the world with a splendid, if brutal, bit of work. 
‘The public fancy is fascinated by the type. “ We snust paint life 
us we see it, nothing like life! pussion! virility!” cries every literary 
dabbler; and forthwith rushes in where even angels might well 
fear to tread. “ We can ull do it, nothing easier!” they say—and 
fearful and wonderful are the monsters they make. It is astonish- 
ing, too, how long they take to tire of them. Long after the read- 
ing public has become completely sated with the type they are 
hammering on at it, seized apparently with a curious blindness. 
which keeps them from seeing that they are doing the thing that 
has been done perhaps a hundred times already. At last, however, 
there comes a breathing space. What will they be at next? asks 
the anxious reader, scanning the literary horizon for a sail, so to 
speak. Perhaps it is a Stevenson this time who comes like Hopeful 
to give a hand out of the Slough of Despond. His style is lucid, 


his types are clearly defined —again “ vothing cusier,” is the ery,. 
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and in a trice they are tricked out in doublet and hose to follow 
their leader. And the historical romance runs merrily on its way. 
Then, just as something new is wanted, comes—let us say,a Barrie. 
Ah, what fresh fields, what pastures new! But they are not 
long uninvaded. “ Whence came their feet into my field anti | 
why ?” he might rather appropriately enquire, for the green fields f 
are getting all tredden and tashed nowadays. It is s@ easy te 4 
write about old mothers, and dominies, and ingleneuks and the 4 
shorter Catechism! One might multiply examples indefinitely. I 
have merely chosen these at random to illustrate what every ‘intdi- 1 
ligent reader must have noticed—that there is fashion in books, az 
in so many other things. 

The master-minds are responsible for the type of hero or heroine 
which is for the nonce to reign in public favour; and it is a curiows A 
fact that since first novels began to be written, heroiucs have been ! 
divided into far more marked types than men. [ do not pretend i 
to account for this fact: but I think that it is one. The carlier q 
novelists bestowed all their powers of characterization upon their 
male characters: there was plenty of individuality in them; Wt | 
they seemed to be contented with one fixed type uf heroine—the ! 
then ideal of woman—and added her as a sort of stage property to 
every book. Fielding, in Sophia Western, describes the type which q 
reigned triumphantly for many a day: 


**T never heard anything of pertness, or what is called repactec, «mt of ler 


mouth ; no pretence to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom the affeetation i 
of which in a young woman is as absurd as any of the affectations of an ape. Ne k 
dictatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no profound criticisms. Whenever } i 
have seen her in the company of men she hath been all attention, with the 

modesty of a learner, not the forwardness of a teacher. . . . T onee, to try i 
her only, desired her opinion on a point which was controverted between Mr. i 


Thawekum and Mr. Square. To which she answered, ‘You will pardon me. ' 
am sure you cannot in earnest think me capvble of deciding any point in which 
such gentlemen disagree.’ ” 

Such was Sophia: and she may be recognized in almost every 
one of Scott’s heroines, and survives even in Thackeray’s Amelia 
Sedley —the “ gentle creature ” who “took her opinions from these 
who surrounded her, such fidelity being much too humble-aminded 
to think for itself.” 

But the Sophias and Amelias of the past are indeéd dead and 
done with now, and a new type of heroine has arisen and now rules 
despotically over the whole world of fiction. The new type may 
be divided into two classes of favourites: the Outcast woman, ard 
those whom, for want of a better name, 1 shall call the. Sirens : arid 
everywhere we read of “ pure women,” whose special Glaian-to that 
title seems to be their lack of purity. 

The sad fast is that “good women,” in the plaia Saxon meaning. 

.)* 
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of the words, are gone out of fashion—in books at least—and until 
the tide of public opinion turns, we must submit to the reign of 
her successor as best we may. 

This statement that good women have gone out of fashion will 
probably be received by many people with a shriek of protest; for 
it is quite one of the worst features of the Siren that she mas- 
qnerades as an angel. 

The idea has got abroad that, provided the heart is pure, the 
intention harmless, nothing is wrong, and the Siren is continually 
acting in the most unprincipled way with the best intentions in the 
world. But let us examine these two types of modern heroines 
more closely. 

Two famous herovines of the Outcast order—Tess and Trilby 
—belong to a type now crystallized in the public imagination. And 
to exhibit the nobility that lies in everyone, however degraded, is 
now the favourite motif of the day. Heaven forbid we should deny 
the possibility of such good; but the thing may be carried a little 
too far, and it is coming to this nowadays, that such women are 
depicted as being capable of more generous action, more heroic im- 
pulse than their worthier sisters. The worst of the whole business 
is that no one can breathe a word against this new morality but the 
word Pharisee is whispered, and that dubious legend of Christ and 
the Magdalene adduced for argument. Moreover, so great is the 
ery for “Charity” just now, that it would be considered woeful 
harshness in any writer to describe a woman of scandalous ante- 
eedents without dowering her with such traits of nobility and 
generosity as wipe out the stain of sin, and melt the reader to tears 
of sympathy. We are becoming too lax altogether: the stern old 
rule “ hate the sin and love the sinner” is being forgotten, and we 
are asked to condone the sin till there remains no more hatred of 
it, nor any looking for of judgment upon it. Charity is a lovely 
grace; but sentimentality is a weak vice. Let us take care that 
the one does not lapse into the other. There may be here and 
there in the curious annals of the human race a Tess or a Trilby— 
but the most charitable must admit that they are exceptions, and 
only prove the rule that a bad life is a tolerably clear proof of 
a bad heart. This is a fact there is very little use in denying, 
though for the purposes of making interesting character-studies 
the novelists are fond of doing so, 

These heroines of avowedly bad character yet redeemed by traits 
of nobility are, however, less dangerous favourites for the public 
fancy than the all-conquering Siren; for the good reason that 
they are such manifest creations of the imagination that very 
few people set much store by them—they like to read about them 
and wonder if they are possible characters, but they are doubtful, 
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and possibly disapproving all the time. The Siren, on the con- 
trary, seems to have fairly possessed the British imagination—it 
is scarcely possible to open a novel in which she does not appear. 
The Siren is a creature of wild unrestrained passions, desperate, 
unscrupulous, emotional yet heartless, incapable of sound judgment 
or of self-control, and quite without all womanly feeling. She 
is, in fact, a most repulsive character, yet we are asked to find 
her irresistible, a very Queen of Hearts to whom the whole male 
creation bend the knee in wonder and admiration. Now, no one 
doubts the reality of this character: who has not met a Siren ?— 
they are all too common. But the curious thing is why we should 
be asked to admire her? Her morality is of such a hopelessly 
involved order—submitting as it does to none of the recognized 
moral codes—that we follow her devious relations with the sterner 
sex in disgusted perplexity. She has always (alas for him!) 
« husband ; for the unmated heroine is as extinct as the Dodo; 
then she is involved in intricate connections with some other 
woman’s husband, there is also the man who should bave been her 
husband, and there is always the husband of her soul, sometimes 
even the second husband—a very carnival of husbands—till we 
are fain to ask the Sadducee’s question, Whose wife shull she be at 
the Resurrection, &c., &e., &e. 2 

This is the creature round whose character a myth as unsub- 
stantial as vapour is being raised just now. Only she, we are told, 
can “taste the colour of love ”—less ardent natures are poor, and of 
necessity lead lives of foolish emptiness; only the passionate Siren 
is capable of the greater heroisms: passion holds the field; and 
the woman who does not exhibit this eminently feminine grace is 
not held to be worth wriiing about. There is no doubt that the 
Siren makes an effective figure in fiction: but what of the truth of 
the presentation? A fire of straw throws out a prodigious glare, 
yet who would “ watch a winter's night.” beside it ? 

None of the authors who with such enthralling art have painted 
these pictures of outcast women—take Jess and Trilby once again 
as instances—none of them ever continued the picture. Their 
heroines were invariably doomed to death, because the art insight 
capable of limning a Tess or a Trilby at the white-heat of passion 
knew too well to try to paint the impossible—Tess or Trilby 
trudging through life with the object of her ardours. 

But, perhaps because her history has not often been recordediby 
masters of the craft, the Siren is not handled with this consistency. 
She is the darling of the scribbler, for her type is now so clearly 
detined that she is very easy to manage. She is shown to us in all 
her fervour, living at a white-heat as great as ever Tess or Trilby 
went through ; but instead of being consistently killed off, we are 
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actually asked to believe that she lives on after the story closes. 
Imagination docs not conjure up a very pleasant picture of the 
Siren’s later years. She would, unless we are much mistaken, 
exhibit none of the charms of old age; try to fancy her at 
three score and ten, her beauty (which is always described as 
of the “alluring” type) gone; her many lovers grown cold 
im consequence; left alone with all her exotic passions burnt 
put, and her heart like a heap of ashes. Impossible that in 
her long pilgrimage she has gained the respect of any human 
Being; she has no female friends, for the good reason that she 
thought no woman worth making friends with in the days of her 
youth; the husband she long ago deserted for another man, not 
unnaturally, has nothing to do with her now, while the “other 
man” has also proved faithless; the children she neglected can 
searcely be blamed for neglecting her in their turn; and the 
euriously unexacting Deity whom she was supposed to worship, has 
vanished long ago into that limbo where the False Gods dwell. 

' This would be the inevitable age following upon a youth such as 
the Siren is supposed to lead. For we are not always young, and 
the Inst of the eyes and the pride of life pass away like a dream, 
amd with them there passes away every quality upon which this 
modern heroine depends for her charm. It is extraordinary if all 
the accumulated experience of all the centuries has taught us no 
more than this, and if we can possibly bring ourselves to accept 
this exotic erotic creature as a heroic type of all that woman 
should be—if, indeed, we can bring ourselves to imagine that she 
has any heroic qualities whatever. No heroine, in the brave old 
significance of the word, was ever made of this stuff: which of us 
in age or weakness would lean on this broken reed ? 

[ am no stickler for subject—let who will write about what he 
pleases, however unpleasant, so long as he writes truly; and the 
Siren, a type all too common in life, might well be common in 
books also, if she were only described as what she is, instead of as 
what she is not. In art, a “study” is valuable only as it is 
vruthful; and something of the same holds good in literature. 
But there is one study often set to beginners in art—to paint white 
objects against a white background, and the tyro is clever indeed 
who gives them form and substance and yet retains the whiteness : 
white souls too are hard to paint, but will some clever painters not 
essay the task for very love of its difficulty ? 


JANE H. FINDLATER. 
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Washington, February 15th, 1897. 
Waew the editor of The Nutional Review was in the United States 
last year studying the Presidential Campaign, he, like many other 
observant men, was impressed by the fact that while many of the 
followers of Mr. Bryan were in no sense of the word Anarchists, 
Socialists, or Revolutionists, they were in sympathy with the move- 
ment which the Democratic candidate represented because they 
considered that the power of organized wealth had become so brazen 
it was necessary to administer to it a severe rebuke. My own 
deduction, after having followed the campaign from its inception to 
its close, was that many men who hoped to see the triumph of the 
Silver candidate, cared very little for the economic question which 
was presented for their consideration. To them it was a social 
problem to be settled—it was whether an oligarchy of wealth, of 
trusts, of great corporations, should be able to gather all power 
into their own hands and crush out all opposition. I had occasion 
to say then, in a newspaper article, that unless President McKinley 
made good his ante-election promises and gave every man the 
prosperity which stump speakers predicted would follow immedi- 
ately after the election of the Republican candidate, the next four 
years would be anxious times in this country. An event which 
happened in New York a few days ago, which has attracted almost 
as much attention in London as in the metropolis of the West, 
shows the spirit of unrest, the feeling of discontent, which breeds 
great social revolutions. I refer to the now historical ball which 
Mrs. Bradley Martin gave to a thousand guests assembled from all 
the principal cities of the Union. As for the details of that féte, 
English readers have had them all long ago. They have been told 
with much particularity of the beautiful women who graced the 
occasion, of the dresses they wore and the diamonds which covered 
them, of the flowers, the decorations, the more than regal splendour, 
which shall for ever in this generation make the name of Bradley 
Martin renowned in the history of entertaining. But of the other 
side of the shield you have at best seen only a corner. No one not 
living here can understand the spirit of resentment in many 
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quarters, the spirit of fierce hatred among a certain class, which this 
ball has aroused. One can understand now what happened in Paris 
while Louis the Well Beloved philandered and prayed and the 
throne of Charlemagne rocked on its foundations. 

Probably when Mrs. Bradley Martin planned to give a great ball 
she had no more idea of the spectre she was raising than did the 
conspirators of the diamond nevklace see in the dim mists the head 
of a beautiful queen fall beneath the sharp blade of Monsieur Paris. 
Regarded as leg:timate prey by the sensational Press of New York 
(and at the present time no more shameless papers exist than some 
of those to be found in New York) the mischief was soon done. 
Columns, pages, volumes, have been devoted to describing every 
detail of the costumes, every rosebud decorating the suite of rooms 
for the use of which for one night Mrs. Martin paid more than the 
average man’s yearly income, in telling of the fabulous sams which 
the affair cost. A quarter of a million, $3 0,V0), half a million, are 
the various estimates. And the same papers exploiting these lavish 
preparations and expenditures in one column, in the next «ppeal for 
subscriptions to save men and women and little children from death 
by starvation, and to snatch the naked from the horrors of being cast 
in the streets with the snow several inches. Starting in New York 
in this way, Mrs. Martin and her ball have become an “ issue” 
almost in every corner of the land. There has hardly been a paper, 
great and smal!, edited by intelligence or controlled by ignorance, 
which has not felt called upon to discuss the topic—to defend Mrs. 
Martin or to attack her, as might be most in sympathy with that 
paper’s constituents. But it is not alone the newspapers which 
have discussed the affair. Dr. Rainsford, one of the most eminent 
clergymen ‘'n New York, whose congregation is said to be the 
wealthiest in that city, many of whom received invitations and 
attended the ball, openly denounced it as unworthy extravagance, 
and his example has been followed by many other clergymen. 

Talking to a western Member of Congress a few days ago about 
the ball, he showed me a letter which he had that day received 
from one of his constituents, a farmer. In bitter terms the western 
farmer denounced the expenditure of such large sums for the grati- 
fication of a mere caprice, and went on to say that ‘‘ while they are 
drinking aud dancing in New York, we poor devils out here are 
freezing, and if we don’t get more for our crops next year than we 
did last, the county will have to take care of us.” And on the 
same day on which | saw this letter | meta Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, who in discussing the ball used language 
as vigorous, if more elegant, than did the farmer of the western 
plains. Some of the newspapers have felt called upon to explain 
that Mrs. Martin is a public benefactor, that her great function 
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puts money into circulation, and that its beneficiares are mainly 
working men and women. ‘This may be sound as political economy, 
but it doé8 not satisfy the western farmer or the homeless outcast 
of the great cities, and “ something bitter rises ” in their breasts as 
they think of the feasting while they shiver in their poverty. 


It has been a winter of appalling severity and the poor have 
suffered as they have not before in recent years. Chicago does 
not usually advertise her distress: it is more in her line to proclaim 
her might and her prosperity. But the mayor of that nineteenth 
century wonder has been forced to let the world know that 50,000 
people are actually in danger of starving. ‘The mayor called in 
consultation some of the leading citizens and asked for the facts. 
He got them. He was told of families huddled in single rooms 
and kept from freezing only by the joint heat of the members; of 
naked babies crying for something to eat; of skilled workmen, 
industrious and temperate, unable to get work—work enough even 
for a single meal. Nothing like it, they said, had been known in 
Chicago for years. The saddest part of it all is, that the men 
seeking help are not the floating population, but those who have 
never before been compelled to ask for charity. They want work, 
but there is no work for them, and nothing stands between them 
and starvation, except the bounty of the charitable. In Chicago, 
perhaps, the distress is more acute than elsewhere, but it has been 
severe enough in New York and other large centres. 

To the unparalleled depression of the last few years is due much 
of the present distress; but that alone is not responsible for all of 
it. The fact is, this country is going through the “settling down ” 
process, ad we are descending from the range of high prices 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of every new and un- 
developed country to the level which characterizes an older 
civilization. Time was, less than a couple of decades ago, te 
use the epigram of Senator Carter, of Montana, when “a man 
could keep ahead of the locomotive,” or, in other words, when he 
blazed his own trail and waited for civilization and the railroad to 
catch up with him. A man of spirit and enterprise could go into 
the West, clear the virgin forest, manage to live while his crops 
were growing, and in the course of a few years be in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances. He endured hardships and privations in 
plenty, bnt there was always work for sturdy hands at remunerative 
wages. ‘Ibe increase of population, the tremendous tide of im- 
migration which has so ceaselessly flowed through the harbour of 
New York for the past ten years, the growth of large cities, the 
change of business methods by which products of the soil pass 
through the hands of the middlemen and prices are made in Liver- 
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pool rather than in Chicago, the effect of international relations 
on the values of commodities—all these things have tended to 
make the struggle for existence keener and more difficult. But 
the great masses do not realize the causes, all that they under- 
stand are the self-evident facts, and they are unable as yet to 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. In fact, | will go further 
and say that the nation itself has not yet successfully grappled 
with the problem. Wages are high and retail prices are high, the one 
naturally dependent on the other, and public and private wasteful- 
ness and extravagance are only too apparent. A writer of re- 
putation said not long ago that the average American lived above 
his income. This may sound like a sweeping and too general 
charge, and yet it is apparent that the habits of thrift and economy 
to be found in the middle classes of England, and which the 
French of all people practise more carefully than any other, are 
not known here. 

It is because of this readjustment, it is because of this high rate 
of living, that a great spirit of unrest pervades the masses of the 
people and that such things as Mrs. Bradley Martin’s ball arouse 
their deepest resentment, and continually cause the thoughtful to 
consider, frequently with foreboding, what the next ten years will 
bring forth. Every year we see attempts made to do something, 
but this “something” is generally in the way of approaching the 
question from the wrong point of view. Some years ago the 
people on the Pacific Coast were impressed with the belief that the 
Chinese were driving the native American out of the labour market. 
The Mongolian was willing to work for far less than the American, 
and no matter how little he was paid he managed to save some part 
of his wages. He might lose his money at fan tan, but he seldom 
figured in the police courts as “ drunk and disorderly,” and it was 
rare for him to become a public charge. A blatant demagogue, an 
[rishman with a certain rough power of eloquence, in San Francisco 
started the cry of excluding the Chinese, it became a political 
question, it made and unmade Members of Congress, and finally 
Congress was asked to pass an exclusion Act. The people of the 
East knew little about the question and cared less. They had 
been told of the Chinese eating rats and other unclean things, of 
their immoralities, of their opium-smoking habit, of the dreadful 
scourge of leprosy which always followed them. It was a cam- 
paign of agitation for a few years, then Congress, in defiance of 
treaties, in indecent haste, passed a rigid exclusion Act. Let it be 
said to his credit that one of the very few men courageous enough 
to stand up against popular clamour was Senator John Sherman, 
who manfully opposed the appeal to passion. 

Since that Act was passed nearly every Congress has witnessed 
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the passage of legislation restricting immigration, working-men 
and politicians continually asserting that the influx of immigration 
is the cause of depression and the over-surplus of labour. Only a 
few days ago the House agreed to the latest Bill of this sort. 
Originally the Bill provided that an immigrant before being per- 
mitted to land must be able to read the English or some other 
language, and it further provided that when accompanied by his 
wife or parents, provided he was eligible and they were unable to 
meet the requirements of the test, the husband might be permitted 
to land, but the wife cr parents, as the case might be, would be 
deported at the expense of the steamshipcompany. In many cases 
this would have resulted in the separation of families, and, as some 
of the other provisions of the law were hars and almost brutal, 
President Cleveland caused it to be known that he would veto 
the Bill. Since then it has been amended, although many of its 
obnoxious features still remain, and in its present form it will prob- 
ably become a law. At the next session of Congress I should not 
be surprised to see still further legislation on the subject, and in 
the course of a few years there will probably be an agitation to 
restrict naturalization. 


Major McKinley has now received his title to the seat he 
will occupy from and after the fourth of next March. On last 
Wednesday, the tenth, the Senate in soleran state marched over 
to the House of Representatives, and there the formality of 
counting and recording the electoral vote was duly carried out. 
It was a very simple ceremony. The Vice-President presided 
over the joint assemblage, the Speaker of the House on his 
left, and below them Senators Lodge and Blackburn acting 
as tellers on the part of the Senate, and Representatives Grosvenor 
and Richardson representing the House. The returns sent to 
the Vice-President by the electors in each state were opened 
and the vote announced, all of which the world had known 
several months ago. When the tellers had added up the figures, 
compared them and signed the tally sheets, the Vice-President 
‘announced the election of ‘“ William McKinley, of the State 
of Ohio,” and then added that the announcement was by law 
a sufficient declaration of the election. Then the Senate pro- 
cessioned back to its own chamber, and only the fourth of 
March and the oath of office are necessary to make William 
McKinley President of the United States. 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives asserts despotic 
power almost, and the present occupant of the chair, Mr. Thomas 
B. Reed, of Maine, is the master of the House more abso- 
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lutely than any other Speaker the American Congress has 
ever seen. The House elects its Speaker, who appoints the 
various standing and select committees. Every Bill and reso- 
lution, before action by the House, must first be referred to 
% committee, and by that committee reported back to the 
House with either a favourable or unfavourable recommendation. 
To enable the various committees to bring their business befure 
the House, the Committee on Rules, of which the Speaker is 
chairman, from time to time bring an order into the House 
devoting certain days for the consideration of business reported 
by the committees named. It is recognized that the Speaker 
is practically the Committee on Rules; that whatever he wants 
is done by that committee. That, in the first place, lodges a 
tremendous power in the hands of the Speaker. Scarcely less 
is the privilege accorded the Speaker of “ recognizing” or not 
* member as he sees fit. No member can address the House 
(except on privileged questions) unless the Speaker has “ recog- 
nized” him by announcing “the gentleman from New York,” 
or whatever other state he represents. When he chooses, the 
Speaker can be deaf, dumb, and blind. A man may stand 
two feet from the Speaker, yell out “ Mr. Speaker” at the 
top of his voice, wave his arms in frantic gesticulation, and 
the Spea.er will be oblivious, while his gaze wanders to the far 
end of the House in search of the man whom he has promised 
to recognize. After a Bill has been reported from a com- 
mittee aud is on the calendir, there are certain times when 
members can call up their Bills for action. No member can 
do so unless he has previously applied to the Speaker and been 
granted permission. 

Owing to the depleted state of the treasury, Mr. Reed has 
rigorously refused to permit the passage of any Bill carrying an appro- 
priation uuless it is absolutely necessary, and with the authority 
vested in him he has very successfailly succeeded in carrying out his 
policy of retrenchment. But in so doing he has aroused the 
antagonism of his followers, andl many of them are so in- 
dignant that they would be glad to lead a revolt to curb the 
power of the Speaker. That the Speaker bas too much power has 
frequently been recognized. In 1831 a member of the House in 
the course of a speech said : 

** When this Republic goes down it will not be through the ‘manon horseback’ 
or any President, but through the man on the woolsick in this House, under these 
despotic rales, who can prevent the sligtes. interference from individual 


members, who ean, if he will, make and unmake laws like an emperor, hold 
back or give the sinews of war and the salaries of peace.” 


This is not hyperbole. In some respects the power of the 
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Speaker is greater than that of the President, and although the 
Speaker cannot always pass, he can always prevent the passage 
of a measure to which he is opposed. And yet under the conditions 
now prevailing there must be some man with the power and courage 
to say whether Bills shall receive consideration or remain in the 
graveyard of early hopes, the calendar. 

“In the Fifty-first Congress 20,000 orginal propositions, classified as messages, 
Bills, resolutions, petitions, and memorandums, were submitted to the House of 
Representatives for their action. If the Honse had been in session three hundred 
«days of five hours each, and if all of these prepositions had received consideration, 


about four and a half minutes to each is all that eould have been allowed. This 
would not have been sutlicient to read even the measure once.” 


Hence the necessity of the House having its master, although 
naturally the subjects do not like their tyrant. There is talk of shear- 
ing the + peaker of some of his power by having the committees elected 
by the House, instead of being appointed by the Speaker. In the 
early days this was done, then, for sume reason or other which I 
have not been able to find out, the House delegated this power 
to the Speaker, and it is very doubtful now if any change can be 
made. 


It is sad to have to record that the General Arbitration Treaty is 
still under discussion in the Senate and that the prospects of its 
ratification before the fourth of March are extremely improbable. 
While the preponderance of sentiment is in favour of the conven- 
tion’s speedy ratification, while every Board of Trade and Chamber 
of Commerce has passed resolutions in favour of the treaty, while 
ministers have championed it from their pulpits and men of business 
have signed memorials asking for immediate action, there is a cer- 
tain element opposed to the treaty, and unfortunately that element 
is represented in the Senate. The opposition is twofold. It is 
based on general principles against everything that is Euglish ; it is 
virulently hostile to President Cleveland and Secretary of State 
Olney. The amendments which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions adopted have greatly weakened the scope of the Treaty, but if 
some of the amendments which have been offered in the Senate are 
ad »pted the convention will be almost valueless, and it will not be 
surprising if the rumours current here (that Lord Salisbury will 
refuse to accept the modifications) are true. As it requires only 
thirty senators to “advise against ratification ” and sixty to “ con- 
sent to ratification” it will be seen that the friends of the Treaty 
have to make a stronger fight than its opponents. IL have not 
given up all hope of seeing te Treaty eventually ratified, but I am 
afraid it will be some time before that is done. 


President-elect McKinley has got far enough along in his task of 
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‘abinet building to enable us to judge the calibre of the councillors. 
he will have around him for the rext four years. It is an average 
Cabinet, with the exception of Sherman. Sherman is principally 
great because of the light of his past. Sometimes a man lives too. 
long, for his own fame. Sherman is an example of this. Had he 
died ten years ago he would have been one of the great characters 
in American history. He may surprise us all in the State Depart- 
ment, but I should donbt it, and certainly his vacillating course of 
the past few months is no happy augury for the future. In 1895, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Foreigu Relations, Mr. Sherman 
was called upon to study the Cuban Question. The rebels were 
pressing for recognition, and the question whether a legally con- 
stituted government existed on the island of Cuba was one of fact. 
Mr. Sherman and Secretary Oluey went all over the evidence 
together and reached the same conclusion—that no properly con- 
stituted government existed, and that the United States could not 
recognize the men who pretended to be the “ government ” of 
Cuba. A few months later, when the situation was practically the 
same as it had been at the time of his conference with the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Sherman made in the Senate one of the strongest 
pro-Cuban speeches ever heard in that chamber. He commenced 
his speech by saying : 

**T would not engage in this debate but that I. as a menber of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, wish to share in the responsibility of the members of that 
committee for the consequences from the adoption of the resolution which I hope 
is about to piss, (It was a resolution to recogniz> the belligerency of the Cubans.) 
I do not disguise the dangers, the possibilities of hostile movements, into which 
our Government may be drawn. At the same time my convictions are strong, 
they are made stronger every day, that the condition of affairs in Cuba is such 
that the intervention of the United States must sooner or later be given to put an 
ead to crimes that are almost beyond description.” 


The rest of the speech was largely devoted to a recital of the 
horrors of the Spanish campaign. Mr. Sherman quoted from a 
book which he alleged had been written by a Spaniard. Some of 
the things, he said, were too infamous to be mentioned, but he 
would put them all in The Congressional Record, the official journal 
of Congress issued daily, and which can be purchased like any 
other newspaper. ‘lhe next day The Congressional Record had a 
tremendous sale, and Mr. Sherman hal put into type things which, 
if published in a newspaper, would have led to the immediate arrest 
of its proprictor. A little later this book was discovered to be a 
clumsy forgery, and it was shown that Mr. Sherman must have 
been imposed upon. Mr. Sherman sat in the Senate in silence when 
these disclosures were mide, and had no word to say in his defence. 

Mr. Sherman remained quiet on the subject of Cuba until the 
Cameron resolution of last December, rezora’zing the independence: 
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of the Republic of Cuba, again focussed public attention on the Gem 
of the Antilles. Mr. Sherman went to the State Department to. 
invite Secretary Olney to lay before the Foreign Relations Committee 
the same information which many months before he had furnished 
him personally, and the day Mr. Sherman called on Secretary Olney 
he is quoted as having said that the position of the Administration 
was correct, and there was no warrant for American interference in 
Spanish affairs. The next day Secretary Olney appeared before 
the committee, and before he had left the room the committee had 
decided to favourably report the resolution to the Senate, Mr. 
Sherman being one of the senators voting in its favour. A couple 
of weeks later Mr. Sherman had once more reversed himself. He 
stated to a newspaper correspondent that the Cameron resolution 
was unwise, and if it came before the Senate he should vote against 
it. This is the record of the man who in three weeks will be 
Secretary of State. Comment seems to me to be unnecessary. 
The next member of the Cabinet in importance to the Necretary 
of State is the Secretary of the Treasury In the selection of Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, Mr. McKinley has a thorough and 
practical master of finance and banking, a man of the highest 
character and whose business ability has long been acknowledged. 
In no sense of the word is Mr. Gage a politician, which is perhaps 
a good thing, as in the past the Treasury Department has too often 
been administered by a politician whose knowledge of finance has 
been of the most elementary character. But while Mr. Gage has 
made his mark as a banker, as a financier in the broadest sense of 
the term, as the Finance Minister of a great nation he has still to be 
tested, and therefore, to a large extent, must be taken on trust. 
Nearly every Cabinet contains one or two unknown men, and some- 
times these ‘“ discoveries” turn out rich finds. Mr. Olney was 
nationally unknown until he became Attorney-General, but he 
very soon impressed himself upon his colleagues of the Cabinet and 
the country, and was recognized as the strongest Member of the- 
Government. President Harrison made an equally fortunate dis- 
covery. General Tracy, his Secretary of the Navy, had no national 
reputation before he entered the Cabinet, but before he retired 
from office his great ability was conceded. With the exception of 
the Secretaries of State and the Treasury there is little opportunity 
for the other Members of the Cabinet to make reputations unless 
through unforeseen circumstances. Since the renaissance of the 
navy the head of that department is regarded as of much more. 
importance than formerly. Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of the Navy 
will be ex-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, and he will un- 
doubtedly prove to be one of the strongest men in the Cabinet. He 
was a Member of Congress for some years, and gaine] an enviable 
reputation as a polished and graceful orator and for the broad 
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view he took of public affairs. It is not at all unlikely that Mr, 
Sherman will retire after a year or two in the State Department, 
and in that case I should not be surprised to see Mr. Long trans- 
ferred from the Navy Department to the Department of State. In 
every respect he is much better qualified to manage foreign affairs 
than Mr. Sherman, and the United States, as well as the rest of the 
world, would benefit by the change, if it should be made. 


The new vessels of the American navy are the standing boasi of 
the newspapers and some of the politicians, but the way in which 
these ships meet with disaster whenever they leave their docks 
must make Neptune weep salty tears. The Jndiana, which 
American experts have declared to be one of the most powerful 
battleships in the world, went to sea a few weeks ago and ran into 
a gale. Her turrets worked loose, the big guns commenced to 
thrash about, and for a time it looked as if the ship would turn 
turtle and carry down every soul. She went into the dockyard, 
and after extensive repairs was a few days ago ordered south to 
join Admiral Bance’s squadron blockading Charlestown. When off 
the Virginia coast she encountered another gale, again her turrets 
worked loose, and rather than take any chances her commander 
was given permission to run for the nearest port. The Brooklyn, 
one of the latest and largest of the crack armoured cruisers, while 
getting away from her anchorage near Philadelphia last week, strack 
a rock and so badly damaged her bottom that it will take two weeks 
to patch her up. The Texas, another battleship, has had accidents 
without number. The vessels are good and the personnel is excel- 
lent, but the system which prevails in the American navy is at 
fault, and should the United States go to war with a great naval 
Power it would quickly discover that. Take, for instance, the case 
of Captain Taylor, the commander of the Indiana. Until a month 
ago he had seen no sea-service in six years, his last command having 
been the old-fashioned frigate Alliance. Since then he has been 
president of the war college at Newport. For six years he deals 
with theory, and then he is suddenly placed in command of one of 
the latest and most valuable ships of the navy, a great machine 
full of intricate machinery with which he is almost entirely unac- 
qquainted. Really he knows as little about his ship as would the 
mate of a merchant vessel. Captain Taylor’s executive officer for 
the past three years has been a steel inspector, and like his senior 
knows little or nothing of a modern battleship. It is not to be 
wondered at that when the big ship commenced to roll off the 
treacherous coist of Cape Hatteras her officers regarded discretion 
as the better part of valour, and ran for cover as quickly as 
possible. 

Personally the American naval officer is the equal of the British, 
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but he is heavily handicapped. In the American service promotion 
is too slow. At an age when a man should have attained command 
rank he is still a junior, he is still standing watch as he has done 
for the past twenty years, leaning on a superior when he should be 
self-reliant. When finally he is given a command he has been so 
long used to taking orders rather than giving them that he is 
unfitted for responsibility. Too many officers are on boards and 
shore duty. There are officers of high rank who have not been to 
sea for years, and who, if suddenly ordered into active service, 
would be totally unfitted to command a ship, much less a squadron. 
The case of Captain Taylor is only one of many. Until Congress 
does something to remove the stagnation and make promotion more 
rapid the service will suffer. 


It is regarded as certain that there will be another international 
monetary conference during the present year, and it is believed 
the conference will sit in Washington. The Senate has already 
passed the Bill giving the President authority to call such a con- 
ference, and there is no reason to believe that the House will refuse 
to follow the Senate’s lead in this matter. President Cleveland is 
not a believer in monetary conferences, but as the Bill does not 
become operative until after the fourth of March, which throws all 
the responsibility upon the incoming executive, Mr. Cleveland will 
pocket his scruples and sign the Bill, letting his successor call a 
conference or not, as may seem best to him, Armed with this 
declaration from Congress, President McKinley can hardly do less 
than invite the nations of the world to a discussion of the financial 
question. 

The selection of Mr. Gage as Secretary of the Treasury en- 
courages the bimetallists. It must have been known to Mr. 
McKinley when he tendered the finance portfolio to him that in 
1894 Mr. Gage was one of about fifty of the leading business men 
ot Chicago who signed the following declaration :— 


‘* 4 committee has been formed in Chicago for the promotion of international 
bimetallism, The following is their declaration of principles and purposes, with 
the names attached : 

««« The committee is formed for the purpose of promoting the establishment of 
international bimetallism upon the general plan of the Latin Union, but with a 
broader basis. Those concerned in the movement, while earnestly opposed to 
free coinage of silver or any increased use of silver by this country, independent of 
internal action and agreement, believe that the repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman Act affords a fitting and fortunate opportunity for advancing the 
cause of international bimetallism. They, believe that the day is not far distant 
when the necessities of commerce will compel the international use of silver, as 
well as of gold, in the currencies throughout the world.’ ” 


That was three years ago, to be sure, but if Mr. Gage has 
altered his opinions in the interim he has not so publicly announced. 
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It is therefore safe to assume that Mr. Gage is still a bimetallist, 
and that his hearty co-operation will be extended in favour of 
bringing about an international agreement. A man of his character 
will not dodge the issue when it is squarely presented to him. 

Senator Wolcott’s return is awaited with a good deal of interest, 
as much will depend on the nature of his report. His friends have 
heard very little from him since his departure, and it is believed he 
is waiting until his return to make his report so that he can lay 
before his party associates a full réswmé of the result of his investi- 
gations, and be in a better position to advise them as to the course 
to be pursued. If his report is favourable, and it is believed it will 
be from what little has already been heard, no efforts will be spared 
to induce Mr. McKinley to call the monetary conference at as 
early a date as possible. 


The vicissitudes of politics are passing strange. In 1888 John 
Sherman was a candidate for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation. So was General Russell A. Alger, of Michigan. Both 
were rich men, both relied largely on the support of the southern 
delegates. Southern delegates to a Republican convention are 
generally gentlemen of colour, and their consciences are usually 
elastic enough to permit them to vote for the patriot with the 
largest bank account. Both Sherman and Alger had sent their 
agents into the south and had honoured drafts with great 
liberality ; both felt they were masters of the situation. The 
convention was held and both men saw the prize snatched 
from them by General Harrison, of Indiana. Sherman felt 
very sore, and a few years later wrote a book, in the course of 
which he said: “I believe and had, as I thought, conclusive proof 
that the friends of General Alger substantially purchased the votes 
of many of the delegates from the Southern States which had been 
instructed by their conventions to vote for me.” Alger did not 
like this, especially as he was ambitious for honours in the future 
and feared the Sherman influence would be used against him. So 
he wrote to General Sherman, the senator’s brother, explaining 
matters and asking him to convince his brother how cruelly he 
had wronged the good Mr. Alger. General Sherman was a bluff 
old fighter who laughed at the wiles of the politicians. He was 
very fond of his brother John, and yet he appreciated the humour 
of the situation, so in response to Alger’s appeal for a vindication 
he wrote to him: “If you bought John’s niggers, you did only 
what everybody else was doing.” Now John Sherman will be 
McKinley’s Secretary of State and General Alger will be McKinley's 
Secretary of War. 


SOME READABLE BOOKS, 


Be.ievinc that a monthly table of selected books may be of service to the 
readers of The National Review, we have drawn up the appended list 
which comprises a few recently published volumes, which may be 
safely recommended. 


The Navy and the Nation.—By James R. Thursfield and Sir 
George Clarke, K.C.M.G. (John Murray, London. Price, 14s.). The 
authors of this valuable book belong to that small group of devoted 
Englishmen who, by their unremitting labours, have at last awakened in 
the country a faint conception of the interdependence of sea-power and 
national policy. ‘They are both lucid and masterly writers, and their 
essays, though occasionally technical, do not contain a dull page. 

Lord Bowen: A Biographical Sketch.—By Sir Henry Stewart 
Cunningham, K.C.1.E. (John Murray, London. Price, 10s. 6d.). A 
delightful memorial of a singularly attractive personality. We should 
have thought that more of Lord Bowen’s inimitable epigrams might have 
been collected. 

The First Battle.—By William Jennings Bryan (W. B. Conkey «& 
Co., Chicago). The defeated Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States has compiled a valuable chronicle of the campaign, 
which would be even more interesting than it is if it contained a little 
more about himself and a little less extraneous matter. 

Phroso.—-By Anthony Hope (Methuen & Co., London. Price, 6s.). 
A brilliant romance to be read with breathless haste from cover to cover. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland.—By Olive Schreiner (T. 
Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 6s.). A dramatic and daring picture of 
the manner in which the Chartered Company has been “ civilizing” its 
subjects. While the form will repel many people, the substance of this 
remarkable book will create a profound impression at the proper phsycho- 
logical moment. 

A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology.—By 
Andrew Dickson White (Macmillan & Co., London. 2 vols. Price, 21s. 
net). The great American book of last year by one of the most 
eminent living Americans. It is most learned and thorough, and has 
evidently been a labour of love. Its tendency may be illustrated by a 
sentence from the preface : “‘ My conviction is that Science, though it has 
evidently conquered Dogmatic Theology based on Biblical texts and 
ancient modes of thought, will go hand in hand with Religion.” 

The Story of Aline.—By Mrs. Edward Ridley (Chapman & Hall, 


London. Price, 6s.). One cf the cleverest “ maiden” books of recent 
years. The characters are lifelike, the style is admirable, and the story 
of deep interest. 

Alterations of Personality.—By Alfred Binet. Translated by H. 
G. Baldwin. With notes anda Preface by J. M. Baldwin (Chapman «& 
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Hall, London, Price, 6s.). This is a striking contribution by the gieat 
French psychologist to that somewhat uncanny subject ‘“ the sub-conscious 
personality.” The alterations that he carefully records in the personality of 
hysterical patients under his charge are very curious and interesting. 

Timbuctoo the Mysterious.—By Felix Dubois. Translated from 
the French by Diana White (William Heinemann, London. Price, 12s. 6d.). 
An indescribably fascinating book of travel, reflecting almost as much 
credit on the translator as on the author. It is being widely read. 

On the Face of the Waters.—By Flora Annie Steel (Wm. Heine- 
mann, London. Price, 6s.). Mrs. Steele’s already celebrated photograph 
of the Mutiny—for that is what it is—requires no recommendation here. 
The public sprang at it without prompting. 

Canada.—-By F. G. Bowinot, C.M.G., &e. Story of the Nations 
Series (T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 5s.). The Clerk of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons has placed Canada and the British Empire under 
considerable obligations by this masterly monograph, which is as good as 
any in the series. We hope Englishmen will take the admirable oppor- 
tunity now offered them of repairing their deplorable ignorance of Cana- 
dian history, which has a romance all its own, 

Politics in 1896—An Annual.—By various writers, including Dr. 
Albert Shaw, H. W. Massingham, H. D. Traill, and G. Bernard Shaw 
(Grant Richards, London. Price, 3s. net). An excellent opera-glass 
directed on last year’s political events from different points of view. 

Cat and Bird Stories from ‘‘ The Spectator.’’—Edited by J, St. 
Loe Strachey (‘T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 5s.). A companion volume 
to Doy Stories. A delightful contribution to natural history. The Spec- 
tator’s famous stories have done much to shatter the superstition that 
animals are less intelligent than mankind. 

Letters from the Sudan.—By E. F. Knight, Special Correspondent 
of V’he Times (Macmillan & Co., London. Price 8s. 6d.). The author of 
Where Three Empires Meet has collected into a very readable book 
the excellent letters he wrote last year when with Sir Herbert Kitchener’s 
brilliant expedition. 

Letters of a Country Vicar.—By Yves le Querdec (Wm. Heine- 
mann, London. Price 5s.). Probably the best picture of French village 
life ever presented to the English reader. 

The Growth of the French Nation.—By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University (Macmillan & Co., London. Price 
6s.). An excellent history of France in one volume, which may justly 
claim to supply a want. 

The Fall of the Congo Arabs.—By Captain 8S. L. Hinde (Methuen 
& Co., London). An interesting account of Baron Dhanis’ great 
campaign against the Western slave-raiding Arabs, <A succinct and direct 
piece of work. 

Civilization and Decay.—By Brooks Adams (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. Price 7s. 6d.). We omitted to mention last month that this remark- 
able book has a London publisher, 


